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mo By Deems Taylor —— 


BEL had just finished singing 
“Mother Machree.” 

“Well, how do you like it?” 
he said, breaking a silence that was 
rapidly becoming painful. 

“Rotten,” said Cain. 

“Now look here, Cain, why do you 
have to knock everything, like that? 
What’s the good of it? What we 
artists ask of you critics is some real, 
sincere, constructive—.” 

And so Cain killed him. 

That is pure speculation, of course, 
as to the true cause of one of the 
earliest recorded tragedies; but if it 
should prove correct, I am entirely 
on Cain’s side. Of all the exhorta- 
tions, evocations, and denunciations 
that inundate the critical department 
of any periodical or newspaper, the 
plea for what is known as “construc- 
tive” criticism is the most superficial 
and the least sincere. What the aver- 
age musician means when he talks of 
constructive criticism is best exempli- 
fied by the following: 

A long and exacting program, ex- 
pertly arranged, served to disclose 
in the artist a technic seemingly 
without limitations and an_ inter- 
pretative sense that baffled criticism 
- 3 He exhibited a manual dex- 
terity and fleetness of fingering, a 
fluent and brilliant articulation, a 
command of tone variation and col- 
oring, depth of feeling and power of 
expression which astonished an au- 
dience made up of the musically 
erudite . . . Markedly pleasant was 
his demeanor, always unaffectedly 
gracious, perfectly self-possessed 
without a hint of self-satisfaction, 
modest without loss of self-co 
dence, his bearing was that 
always distinguishes musical emi- 
nence. 








HE striking feature of that para- 

graph is that I did not write it as 
a horrible example. It is part of an 
actual report of a local recita] in the 
Middle West, that came in thé morn- 
ing’s mail. A syndicate, composed of 
Rachmaninoff, Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Gieseking, and Myra Hess, might 
possibly manage to deserve such 
encomiums; I doubt if any one pian- 
ist could. Yet I am willing to wager 
my lifetime’s savings, or a year’s sub- 
scription to this magazine, that the 
artist in question, unless he is a strik- 
ing exception, would cal! that a good 
piece of constructive criticism. 

The painful truth is that most 
people, when they say they want con- 
structive criticism, want praise. Any 
adverse appraisal of their talents or 
performances is damned as destruc- 
tive, because, as they point out, any- 
one can tear down, whereas a real 
critic never mentions faults without 
suggesting how they can be remedied. 


HEY don’t really mean it, of 

course, these people who yearn for 

the constructive. In the course of 
[Continued on page 2] 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


™ Noted British Conductor, Who Will Make an American Visit This Winter as Guest With 


the New York Philharmonic, Philadelphia Orchestra and Boston Symphony. (See 


Page 23) 





(hicago Symphony Increases Subscriptions; 
Tenants Must Move from New Opera Site 





HICAGO, Sept. 13.—The new $15,000,- 
000 home of the Chicago Civic Opera 
came a step nearer realization this week 
when notices were served to tenants in 


the buildings on the site of the proposed 
opera house that the premises must be 
vacated by Nov. 1. It is expected the 
buildings will be torn down shortly 
thereafter to make room for the new 
structure. 

The opera house will be built on the 
west side of Hearst Square, between 
Madison and Washington Streets. The 
property has already been acquired by 
the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Arrangements for floating a bond is- 
sue to finance the project will be com- 
pleted next week on the return of Sam- 
uel Insull, president of the company, 
from Europe. Ernest Graham, archi- 
tect, and his associates have finished a 
general draft of the skyscraper and are 
now at work on detailed specifications. 
Although Mr. Graham would make no 
statement, it is reported that contracts 
for the construction of the opera house 
will be let in October. 
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HICAGO, Sept. 13.—Henry E. 

Voegeli, manager of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, reports that, despite the 
delay in soliciting subscriptions for the 
coming season’s concerts, patronage will 
probably show a slight increase over last 
year. 

Ordinarily patrons of the orchestra 
are asked to renew their subscriptions 
in April. This year nothing could be 
done because of the wage controversy 
with the Chicago Federation of Musi- 
cians, which caused the orchestra, for a 
time, to be disbanded. The dispute was 
settled late in August. Former subscrib- 
ers were notified immediately that the 
concerts would be resumed in October, 
and were urged to make decisions as to 
seat reservations. 

The response has been so encouraging 
that Mr. Voegeli believes the twenty- 
eight Friday matinées were entirely sold 
a week after the subscription blanks had 
been sent out. The Saturday night se- 
ries has already been sold to about 
three-fourths of Orchestra Hall’s ca- 
pacity, and the twelve Tuesday matinées 
are completely bought up. 
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Opulent Season 
at Hand 


for New Yorkers 


Well Filled Concert Schedule 
Will Be Under Way Before 
Passing of Fortnight in 
Manhattan 


EW YORK’S season will be well 
under way, as far as the concert. 
and recital branches of its schedule 
are concerned, before much more than 
three weeks have passed. Advance 
reports on bookings for the span seem 
to indicate that the season will be as 
fully laden with pabulum for devotees of 
all kinds of musical art as was the pre- 
ceding one—and very possibly more so. 
The passing of Aeolian Hall has brought 
a heavier demand on Town Hall, and 
several of the smaller theaters have been 
enlisted to fill the gap. 


October Concerts 


During October, New York’s two vet- 
eran orchestras will be heard, as will 
the year old Beethoven Symphony. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra, America’s old- 
est symphonic organization, makes its 
season’s bow on Oct. 13 under Willem 
Mengelberg, who has this baton for the 
seventh consecutive year. The New 
York Symphony is to begin on Oct. 21, 
with Fritz Busch of Dresden at its head. 
The former institution this year cele- 
brates its eighty-fifth anniversary, the 
Symphony its golden jubilee. Georges 
Zaslawsky leads the Beethoven Sym- 
phony, which will inaugurate the met- 
ropolitan orchestral season on Oct. 12. 
Visiting orchestras, including those of 
Boston, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, are 
not scheduled to appear in New York 
until later. The Society of the Friends 
of Music, Artur Bodanzky, conductor, 
will begin its season on Oct. 30, with a 
performance of Beethoven’s “Missa Sol- 
emnis” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. ; 

The first listed recital of the season is 
that of Norbert Ardelli, tenor, and 
Yvette Morgan, soprano, who appear 
jointly on Oct. 2 in Town Hall. During 
that week Alyce Fraser, singer; the Mal- 
kin Trio, which will be assisted by 
Ernest Bloch, and Mischa Elzon, violin- 
ist, are booked in ‘Town Hall. 


Florentine Guests 


The début in America of the Floren- 
tine Polyphonic Choir will be an inter- 
esting event during the week of Oct. 9. 
John Charles Thomas and Richard 
Crooks are two popular singers who 
have chosen this time for their season’s 
re-entry. The sole pianist of the week 
is George Wesley Kuhnle. Other sing- 
ers listed are A. Finlay Campbell, Marie 
Elizabeth Fluegel, Marie Morrisey, 
Isabel Richardson Molter, Louise Ar- 
noux and Augusta Lenska. The Flon- 
zaley Quartet is scheduled for the first 
of its subscription concerts. 

Jose Echaniz and Francis Moore rep- 
resent the pianistic department during 
the week beginning Oct. 16. John Mc- 
Cormack heads the tenors scheduled to 
be heard, among whom are Gil Valeriano, 
Bruce Benjamin, Frederick Gunster and 
Charles Premmac. Lisa Roma and 
Sandu Albu are other vocalists. One 
each of violinists, ’cellists and dancers 
are announced; they are, respectively, 


[Continued on page 21] 
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Civic Opera Lists 
Singers 


for Philadelphia 


Fifteen Performances’ An- 
nounced for Fifth Season— 
Works by Gluck, Debussy, 
Wagner, Strauss and Korn- 
gold Scheduled 


By W. R. Murphy 


HILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—An_ in- 
crease in the number of perform- 


ances from ten to fifteen is announced 
for the fifth season of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company. The season will 
openson Nov. 17 with “Carmen.” “Die 
Walkiire” is listed for one of the early 
spring performances. As previously an- 
nounced, the American premiére of 
Strauss’ “Feuersnot” and what is be- 
lieved will be the first performance in 
America of Gluck’s “Queen of the May,” 
are listed as a double bill to be sung on 
Dec. 1. 

Features of the répertoire will be a 
revival of Gluck’s “Orpheus,” Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” and the second 
American performance of Korngold’s 
“The Ring of Polykrates,” which the 
Civic Opera Company produced as a nov- 
elty last season. 


Noted Singers Booked 


Among the artists engaged are Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, Florence Austral, 
Irene Williams, Alma Peterson, Kathryn 
Meisle, Helen Stanley, Pauline Lawn, a 
young American soprano fulfilling return 
engagements in Italy the first half of the 
season, Judson House, Paul Althouse, 
Norbert Adler, Edward Davies, Adamo 
Didur, Ralph Errolle and Louis Matzin- 





r. 

The Civic Opera will continue its 
policy of presenting local singers in im- 
portant and secondary rédles. 

Alexander Smallens, musical director, 
returned from Europe last week and 
commenced rehearsals on Tuesday night. 

Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, president and 
general director of the Civic Opera, in 
announcing the production of “Feuers- 
not,” states that Strauss is taking great 
interest both in the Civic Opera Com- 
pany and its performance of his work. 





Opera in Chicago 
Features Ballet 


Will 





Increased Prominence 
Be Given Dancers in 
Special Lists 
By Farnsworth Wright 


Cuicaco, Sept. 13.—Increased promi- 
nence will be given the ballet of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company this season. 
In addition to the dancers’ usual inci- 
dental appearances, the management is 
arranging a number of special dance 
programs. Among works selected for 
such presentation are Tchaikovsky’s 
“Lake of Swans,” the Glinka-Driga 
“Venetian Carnival,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Capriccio Espagnole” and a 
“Hungarian” Rhapsody of Liszt. 

The personnel of the ballet, chiefly 
recruited in Europe, is already being as- 
sembled. Vochslav Swoboda and Maria 
Yurieva are leaders. The former has 
appeared with the Imperial Russian and 
Diaghileff ballets at the Paris Opéra, 
the San Carlo in Lisbon and the Theater 
Litheo of Barcelona. He also danced 
in Europe with Ida Rubenstein. Miss 
Yurieva has spent seasons in Petrograd, 
at La Scala and with her own organiza- 
tion abroad. 

Other members who have arrived are 
Michael Arahansky, from the Moscow 
Art Theater; Edward Caton, an Amer- 
ican, who has been with Anna Pavlowa’s 
company; Julian Francesco, 
American, formerly engaged by the 
Staats Opera, Berlin; Serge Strenchneff, 
from the Diaghileff Ballet; Xenia 
Kruger, previously a member of the Ro- 
mantic Theater, Berlin; Julia Barash- 
kova, of Petrograd; Harriet Lundgren, 
Marcia Stanton and Florence Vaughan. 
The three last-named are Chicago girls. 

A complete new equipment of costumes 
and stage effects is being prepared. 


another | 
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serving a four year sentence as a 
music critic, the present editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA was rash enough 
once in a while to venture suggestions 
for improvement to various artists, 
but the only response he ever aroused 
was indignation, coupled with amaze- 
ment that he thought improvement 
possible. 

The artist has his side, of course. 
A great deal of music criticism 
throughout the musical world consists 
either of mentioning flaws that are 
irrelevant, or a species of fault-find- 
ing designed, not to enlighten the 
reader or the artist, but to exhibit the 
critic’s own erudition. This sort of 
thing is hard to bear, of course; but 
the artist’s grievance lies not against 
criticism as such but against the 
critic. 


S a matter of fact, the kind of 
criticism that the artist receives 
is not so important, in the long run, 
as the kind of critic who writes it. 
Any criticism that is intelligent, con- 
scientious, well-grounded, and _ un- 
biased is constructive criticism. There 
is no such thing as destructive criti- 
cism. If an artist cannot, after sin- 
cerely trying, find anything in a re- 
view by which he can profit, what he is 
reading is probably not criticism at 
all. 

But if there is in the world a great 
deal of ignorant and biased writing 
that passes for criticism, its existence 
is partly the artist’s own fault. It 
takes a strong character to.-reject 
praise from a critic that one despises, 
and few of us can say that we have 
not weakened upon occasion. 

Yet one cannot afford to weaken. 
If a certain critic who disapproves 
our efforts strikes us as prejudiced 
and ill-informed, he is no less so 
when he happens to approve what we 
do. I have known an artist to hold 
forth for half an hour on the short- 
comings of a certain New York critic, 
and a week later beamingly exhibit a 
favorable review by that same critic, 
with every symptom of gratification. 

Some day a singer is going to stamp 
into this office and thrust a newspaper 
clipping under the editorial nose, ex- 
claiming indignantly the while: “Did 
you see what that imbecile Blank of 
the Morning Roar said about me? 
He goes on for half a column about 


what a great artist I am. I always 
said that man was a fool!” 
Some day. Meanwhile, however, 


this editor will have been gathered to 
his fathers. 


Merger of Orchestras in Boston 
Denied 


Boston, Sept. 10.—A. H. Handley, 
manager of the Boston Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, denies that the Boston Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will merge with any 
other musical organization. He adds 
that there is no change in conductors. 
Announcement is also made of a series 
of concerts to be given by the Boston 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Ethel Legin- 
ska, conductor, on Sunday afternoons as 
heretofore. Weis © 


Rothier Injured in Motor Accident 


ToLepo, OnI0, Sept. 10.—A motor ac- 
cident resulted in the injury of Léon 
Rothier, bass of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Mrs. Rothier, who were 
driving in Montpelier. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for September 17, 1927 


Lyric Stars Will “Broadcast Scenes 
from Taylor Opera in Gala ‘Radio Hour 


USICAL AMERICA’S Hour, which 
is to inaugurate the second great 
national broadcasting chain east of the 


Rocky Mountains, on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 18, will in- 
troduce Deems 
Taylor’s opera 
“The King’s 
Henchman” on 
the air to Amer- 
ica’s radio public. 

The presence 
of the composer 
of this American 
opera, which 
caused such a 
furore upon its 
presentation at 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House last 
winter, and his 
directing of the 
initial perform- 
ance of the com- 
pany which will 
later go on tour, 
will add to the importance of the event. 

As editor of MUSICAL AMERICA and as 
composer of “The King’s Henchman,” 
Mr. Taylor will be master of ceremonies 
for the opera’s radio début. He will re- 
count the plot of the opera briefly, after 
which he will give an explanation of the 
nate | and dramatic significance of the 
work. 





Richard Hale 


Vivid Condensation 


“The King’s Henchman” is the only 
American opera in the current réper- 
toire of the Metro- 
politan. It will be 
presented with all 
the significant lyric 
passages intact, 
and only those 
portions deleted 
which do not con- 
tribute materially 
to the continuity 
of the story, which 
has been used in 
the libretto by 
Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Deft 
touches of humor 
are generously sprinkled among _ the 
tragic scenes and love themes of the 
opera. 





Rafaelo Diaz 


A Romantic Story 


The theme has to do with the forgiv- 
able treachery of Aethelwold, henchman 
of Aedgar, Anglo-Saxon King of Eng- 


land in the Tenth Century. As the 
King’s best friend, Aethelwold is sent to 
visit Aelfrida, a celebrated beauty of an 
adjoining province, to determine whether 
she is of sufficient comeliness to become 
the King’s bride. Meeting in a wood, 
he falls in love with her before he real- 
izes that she is Aelfrida, whom he is to 
woo for the King. He wins, and weds 
her, excusing his act in a message to the 
King by explaining that the damsel is 
excessively ugly, but possessed of cer- 
tain riches which made her an excellent 
mate for himself. 

A proposed visit from the King causes 
Aethelwold to divulge to his wife his 
dishonorable act against the King. He 
asks her to continue the deception upon 
the King’s arrival 
by making her- 
self as old and 
unattractive as 
possible. Bored 
with her hum- 
drum existence 
and irate at hav- 
ing lost her op- 
portunity of be- 
coming Queen, 
Aelfrida makes 
her entry on the 
stairs in all her 
beauty with the 
added splendor of 
her best gown. 
At this token of 
Aelfrida’s re- 
venge, Aethel- 
wold, having lost 
the love of his wife and forfeited his 
honor, draws his sword and kills himself. 





Giovanni Martino 


The Principals 


Principals selected for this perform- 
ance and the réles they will play are: 


GS ke 6 RK SHH DKON Marie Sundelius 
pS | eee err Rafaelo Diaz 
BORE 6.6% os Richard Hale, Henry Scott 
pO a ee eee Giovanni Martino 


A large chorus and an augmented or- 
chestra will enhance the natural inter- 
est in this radio premiére. The orches- 
tra will be under the direction of How- 
ard Barlow. 

In less than a month the same com- 
pany will be on the road with “The 
King’s Henchman” on an extended tour 
of the United States. Opening in Wash- 
ington on Nov. 4, the company will visit 
practically every important city, a few 
of the first ones being Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and St. Louis. 





Metropolitan Sopranos Head List of 
Overseas Voyagers 


Among those bound for foreign shores 
last week were Lucrezia Bori and Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, sopranos of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who sailed on 
the Mauretania, Sept. 7. Julia Claus- 
sen, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, 
sailed with her daughter on the Reliance, 
Sept. 18. Yvonne Gall, soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, was a passenger on 
the Ile de France, leaving on Sept. 10. 
Samuel Insull, president of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, arrived on the 
Aquitania, Sept. 7. Other arrivals were 
Olga Samaroff, pianist, on the Olympic, 
Sept. 13; Josef Stransky, formerly con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
on the same boat; Sergei Klibansky, 
vocal teacher, on the George Washing- 
ton, Sept. 8; Pietro Yon, organist, on 
the Duilio, Sept. 13, and Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist, on the Homeric, Sept. 7. 





Chamlee Scans Opera Score on Flight 


Cuicaco, Sept. 14.—Mario Chamlee, 
tenor of the Metropolitan and Ravinia 
opera companies, and Armando Agnini, 
stage manager, left Maywood airport 
on Thursday night on a flight to San 
Francisco, where they take part in the 
opera season. Mr. Chamlee expected to 
have opportunity en route to glance 
through the score of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” in which he is to sing for the 
first time in San Francisco. F. W. 





William J. Guard Returns from Abroad 


William J. Guard, press representative 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
turned from his annual summer visit to 
France and Italy, on Monday, aboard the 
Duilio. Mr. Guard stated that produc- 
tion details of the announced novelties 
scheduled for this season at the Metro- 
politan will be described by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza next month. 


Redlands Sees Maud Allan’s One Appear- 
ance in America 


REDLANDS, CAL., Sept. 10.—The 
largest audience ever assembled in the 
Redlands Bowl greeted Maud Allan, 
dancer, at the last event of the summer 
season. This was the one American 
appearance of Miss Allan, who has been 
spending the summer in Los Angeles, 
visiting her mother. The arrangements 
were made when Mrs. Mullen, president 
of the Redlands Community Music As- 
sociation, was a guest in the London 
home of Miss Allan last year. The 
Luboviski Trio of Los Angeles assisted 
Miss Allan. The winter season of the 
Association will open the first week of 
October with a community “sing” led 
by Hugo Kirkhoffer. L. F. J. 





Cantata Marks 450th Year of University 


BERLIN, Aug. 20.—The celebration of 
the 450th anniversary of Tiibingen Uni- 
versity was marked by the first perform- 
ance of a “Jubilee” Cantata expressly 
composed for the occasion by Karl 
Hasse. Soloists assisted the Stuttgart 
Philharmonic and the chorus of the Uni- 
versity Music Society in the perform- 
ance, under the baton of the composer. 


Oberhoffer Will Attend Rolland 
Lectures 


CHICAGO, Sept. 12.—Emil Oberhoffer 
will attend lectures given by Romain 
Rolland for a semester at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, after he completes his engage- 
ment as guest conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony in the fall. Mr. Oberhoffer 


attended Rolland’s classes some twenty- 
five years ago. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for September 17, 1927 


Salzburg “Festival Shows Exotic and (fassic (Contrasts 


Pilgrims Throng 
-Mozart (ity 


Historic setting provided 
for summer perform- 
ances, in which operatic 
ensemble from Vienna 
is presented 


By EUGENE STINSON 


Chicago Critic for MusicaL AMERICA 


ALZBURG, Aug. 20.—Salzburg has 

been painting, this summer, from 
a gaudy palette which gives the lie to 
her years. The little Austrian city, 
which in 1835 first made a definite 
move to honor her most famous son, 
Mozart, now finds Max Reinhardt the 
moving spirit which gives life and 
breath to its career as a festival 
town. 

To be sure, Mozart did not remain 
for long the solitary hero of that 
series of intermittent festivals begun 
in 1842, fifty years after his death, 
when his son, also a Wolfgang 
Amadeus, was one of its conductors 
It was not even until 1887, when Hans 
Richter conducted at the centennial per- 
formance of “Don Juan,” that Salzburg 
realized there was mo reason why it 
should not have a permanent series of 
summer festivals. 
Lili Lehmann 
stepped into the 
Salzburg circle 
as late as 1901. 


Reynaldo Hahn. 
J. F. Hummel 
Gustav Mahler. 


Felix Mott] and 
Richard Strauss 
composed the het- 
erogeneous com- 
pany of conduc- 
tors assembled 
for the festival 
of 1906, and it 
was only seven 
years ago, after 
the irregular war 
times, that Rein- 
hardt staged his 
now perennial 
“Everyman” be- 
fore the Cathe- ducting Operatic 
dral. Performances: from 
Since that time. a Silhouette 

“A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream” has been practically as 
great a favorite in the Salzburg réper- 
toire, and these two productions by the 
creator of “The Miracle” find their place 
side by side this summer with that of 
Schiller’s “Kabale und Liebe,” as the 
three theatrical pieces which well-nigh 
overshadow the musical items of the 
festival. 

Musical Features Attractive 


Yet music has its place in Salzburg, 
for European cities resort to festivals 
of that art with the same fidelity of 
trustfulmess as do American centers to 
conventions when a boom is needed. 

A Beethoven Centennial Celebration 
has been making its leisurely progress 
here ever since the end of last March, 
when the Ninth Symphony was sung. 
The C Major Mass, “Christ on the Mount 
of Olives,” Goethe’s “Egmont,” with Bee- 
thoven’s music, and some chamber music 
and orchestral works filled the program 
through June. 

After a month's respite, the Beethoven 
celebration joined forees with the regu- 
lar summer festival, contributing four 
performances of “Fidelio” and the last 
of three Cathedral concerts, at which 
the “Missa Solemnis” was sung. The 
Beethoven conductors were Wilhelm 
Furtwangier, Joseph Messner, Dr. Bern- 
hard Paumgartmer and Franz Schalk. 
The Vienna Philharmonic and the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic were among the or- 
chestras taking part. Mozart choral, 
charber and orchestral music was given. 

The Festival proper opened on July 
30, with the customary out-of-doors per- 
formance of “Everyman.” On each of 





Franz Schalk, Musical 
Director of the 
Vienna Opera, Con- 





View of the Exterior of the Old Riding Academy in Salzburg, With View of Loges Carved 
in the Solid Rock. Here Audiences Were Seated for Open-Air Performances of Mozart's 
Serenades, Given by an Orchestra in the Evenings 


the succeeding days upon which Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal’s morality play has 
been scheduled, Salzburg has been 
granted a dispensation, in that a clear 
sky has shone down upon the open square 
before the Cathedral. 

The operatic répertoire this year in- 
eludes “Don Juan,” “Figaro” and “Fi- 
delio,” given by members of the Vienna 
Opera, with the Vienna Philharmonic 
in the pit. The Mozart comedies have 
been performed at the City Theater; 
Beethoven’s sole opera has been given 
modernized settings at the Festspielhaus, 
where the lack of conventional wings 
and proscenium has made necessary 
some sort of concession to the Reinhardt 
style. Franz Schalk has lent his good 
taste to the performances of “Fidelio” 
and at least one of the “Don Juan” per- 
formances. 


Viennese Standards Prevail 


The performances of these operas have 
presumably been representative of those 
given at Vienna. Lotte Lehmann has 
been admired as Fidelio, and Elisabeth 
Schumann was the Marcellina in at 
least one hearing of Beethoven’s work. 
Albert Piccaver, in addition to appear- 
ing in the réles of Florestan and Ot- 
tavio, sang arias from “Girl of the 
Golden West,” “Gioconda,” and “Meis- 
tersinger,” songs by Cadman and others, 
in a recent recital that was vigorously 
applauded. Alfred Jerger made the réle 
of Pizzaro brilliant by his extremely in- 
teresting personality, rather than from 
any congenial opportunity which the 
part offers his voice. Richard Mayr, 
the Viennese bass, has alternated be- 
tween the rdles of Beethoven’s Rocco 
and Mozart’s Figaro. His associates in 
the latter case were Claire Born as the 
Countess, Adele Kern as Susanna, Hans 
Duhan as the Count and as Cherubino, 
Berta Kiurina, who also sang in several 
of the oratorio performances. Duhan 
was the baritone in the first “Don Juan,” 
on Aug. 10; Maria Nemeth, the Anna; 
Mme. Born, the Elvira; Mme. Schu- 
mann, the Zerlina, and Mayr the inter- 
preter of a Leporello whose comparative 
sombreness was taken as indicative of 
the tragic note the performance was in- 
tended to sound. Victor Madin was the 
Masetto; he had only recently given his 
3000th performance as a member of the 
Vienna Opera. 


Serenades at Riding School 


Other events of the summer have in- 
cluded three concerts by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, and six performances of Mo- 
zart Serenades, given for the most part 
as late as 10:30 p.m., after the bolder 
excitements of the day had been ex- 
hausted. These were conducted by Dr. 
Paumgartner of the Salzburg Mo- 
zarteum, from the balcony of the Fest- 
spielhaus, and for a _ small audience 
comfortably seated in the field of the 
Riding School, from the two natural 
stone walls of which pine_ torches 
dripped their webs of cooling resin. 

Various occasional concerts were also 
given. The hospitable soil of Salzburg, 
so thickly trodden by the fashionable 
American, English and Italian wander- 
ers from other of Europe’s most favored 
playgrounds, even invited the first Euro- 
pean showing of America’s well-nigh 
solitary artistic contribution of the sum 
mer: Cecil B. De Mille’s film, “King of 





The Nave of the Salzburg Cathedral, in the 
Historic Setting of Which, Dating from a 
Picturesque Past, Performances of Liturg- 
ical Music Were Given 


’ 


Kings.’ But—one must not forget— 
Rosamond Pinchot is Hyppolita in Rein- 
hardt’s sixth and gaudiest staging of 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Apart 
from these two striking visual conces- 
sions, and the stage designs by Ernest 
de Weerth, America has been content to 
remain for the rest of the summer in 
the more indolent réle of spectator. And 
in this roéle, it is needless to add, Amer- 
ica is always a stellar favorite. 


Music Savants 
In ( ongress 


Fascinating problems of 
Mozart's scores occupy 
attention of gathering for 
science, and critics of 
world plan great union 


By DR. PAUL STEFAN 


Noted Viennese Editor and Critic 


ALZBURG, Sept. 1.—The Festival, 

of four weeks’ duration, was 
again this year sponsored by a local 
committee, to which Richard Strauss, 
Hugo von Hofsmannsthal and Max 
Reinhardt lent their names. Now 
that the performances have closed, a 
survey will perhaps be enlightening. 
Last year there were promises of 
guest appearances by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, the Scala, the Comédie 
Francaise and the Vienna Burg-Theater 
for this summer. But the program 
which eventuated was again a few per- 
formances by the Vienna Opera and the 
Reinhardt ensemble. Of these, a few 
were quite excellent and were the most 
welcome phenomenon on the present-day 
stage. Others, however, had something 
of the character of improvisations. 

The attendance was larger than ever; 
the artistic results were respectable, if 
only rarely of a real festival calibre. 
The concert and opera performances had 
to suffer the cancellation of Bruno Wal- 
ter’s appearances, as he was ill in 
Munich. In his place appeared the 
Vienna Opera conductors, Robert Heger 
and Schalk. ; 

These were not the only improvisa- 
tions of the festival. The Vienna Op- 
era does not willingly hold rehearsals 
for Salzburg, and the Salzburg citizens 
again arranged to insert a few local 
celebrities into the otherwise slender 
summer ensemble. 


A Shakespeare ‘‘Revue" 


Quite unusual, however, was the suc- 
cess of the excellent new staging ol 
“Fidelio,” which was prepared by the 
Vienna Opera for the Beethoven cen- 
tenary celebration last March. Lotte 
Lehmann and Alfred Piccaver sang the 
chief réles. In this work the Vienna 
Opera orchestra and its conductor, 
Schalk, achieved triumphs. 

The achievements of his greatest mas- 
tery were recalled also by Reinhardt’s 
production of ““Kabale und Liebe.” His 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” suffered a 
transformation, after the director had 
produced it so often in very distinguished 
style, into a Shakespeare “Revue.” The 

[Continued on page 20] 





“Proms” Bring Three New W. orks by Women 
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ONDON, Sept. 1.—Promenade con- 
certs in the Queen’s Hall have 
brought new works by three British 
women composers. Dame Ethel Smyth 
conducted her Concerto for violin, horn 
and orchestra. The others represented 
were Dorothy Howell, who played the 
solo in her Piano Concerto, and Susan 
Spain-Dunk, who conducted her poem 
for orchestra, “Elaine,” in its first per- 
formance. 

Dame Smyth’s concerto has. three 
movements in contrasting spirit. The 
first is in a thoughtful vein; the second, 
although labelled “Elegy,” experiments 
with syncopated “blues,” and the last is 
in a vivacious mood. Technically the 
score makes considerable demands on 
the soloists. In the final movement there 
is a cadenza on soft chords for the horn, 
which was ably played by Aubrey Brain. 
The violin part was played by Antonia 
Brosa. Dame Ethel made a little speech, 
explaining the work before conducting it. 

“Elaine” is based on Tennyson’s lines 
about the lady of Arthurian days. It 





has as a motto the passage beginning 
“And in those days she made a little 
song.” The music proved well fashioned 
and had some modern harmonic flavor- 
ing, but was not very eloquent. 

Miss Howell’s work is rather man- 
nered, leaving no strong impression but 
suggesting the idiom of today. 


Vienna Prepares for Schubert 
Celebration 


VIENNA, Sept. 1.—This city is already 
making preparations for the centenary 
of Schubert’s death. Well-known artists 
from many countries are expected to 
take part, and diplomatic representa- 
tives will attend. Concert events for 
the coming winter are also being sched- 
uled. Pablo Casals will conduct and ap- 
pear as ’cellist. Among other notables 
announced are Fritz Kreisler, Erika 
Morini, Bronislaw Huberman, Erna 
Rubinstein, Vasa Prihoda and Vladimir 
Horowitz. The Rosé Quartet will again 
give a series, and singing celebrities 
from various countries will be heard. 
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Cincinnati Looks 
Forward to Year 


Zoo Attractions Conclude with 
Renewed Booking of 
Weber Band 


By Grace D. Goldenburg 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 10.—With the re- 
turn of musicians who have been absent 
during the summer, and the opening of 
schools and studios, interest in coming 
events becomes increasingly manifest. 

The Zoo season ends with the twenty- 
seventh engagement of John C. Weber 
and his Prize Band of America. Large 
audiences are the rule at this resort 
when the Weber Band plays. On Tues- 
day Mr. Weber used some of the num- 
bers heard at his first concert in 1900. 


Katherine Hoch, soprano, and John 
Dodd, bass, are soloists. 

Carl Wunderle, whose hobby is collect- 
ing ancient instruments and manu- 
scripts, has returned from a vacation 
with interesting additions to his treas- 
ures. Among there is a copy of a manu- 
script by Vivaldi. This is a concerto 
for viola d’amour, flute, cembalo and 
strings, scored about 1695. The original 
is in the Dresden Art Gallery. Another 
work is a copy of a “Symphony a lute 
con Cembalo,” by Tessarino, first pub- 
lished in Paris in 1744. 

Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, has returned from 
abroad, accompanied by Berta Gardini 
Reiner, who resumes her vocal classes 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

John Hoffmann, whe teaches at the 
Conservatory, and Mrs. Hoffmann, have 
returned from a holiday spent at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

The College of Music has opened with 
the largest enrollment in its history. 


Havana Players 
Pay Cuban Honor 


Espadero Works Have Place 
on Program Given by 
Orchestra 


By Nena Benitez 


HAVANA, Sept. 3.—The memory of 
Nicolas Ruiz de Espadero, one of Cuba’s 
foremost musicians, was honored with 
performances of his compositions at the 
concert given by the Havana Symphony 
in the National Theater on Sunday, Aug. 
21. Gonzalo Roig conducted. 


On the program were the following 
works from Espadero’s pen: a Scherzo 
for orchestra; an “Ave Maria” for cho- 
rus and orchestra, with the soprano solo 
sung by Isabel Elias; piano solos played 
by Angelina Sicouret, a pupil of the com- 
poser, and a Melody for violin and 
piano, with Virgilio Diago as violinist. 

Otherwise, the list consisted of the 
Overture to “Mignon,” a Bach Aria in 
E for strings and three “Spanish” 
Dances by Granados. 

First performances by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of the overtures to “Der 
Freischitz” and “Rienzi” were previous- 
ly given under the baton of Pedro San- 
juan in the same auditorium. This con- 
cert marked the orchestra’s regular 
monthly appearance, and brought for- 
ward the “Siegfried Idyl” of Wagner, 
Glazounoff’s “Stenka Razine” and the 
Aria from Bach’s Suite in D for strings. 

The Sala Granados was used for a 
piano recital by Margarita G. Mendoza. 
A pupil of Flora Mora, the performer 
gave Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 27, No. 1; 
Chopin and Mendelssohn numbers; 
Rubinstein’s “Etude de Concert,” and the 
Fourteenth Rhapsody of Liszt. 

A recital was given in the National 
Theater by Elena Ehlers, Cuban so- 
prano, recently. She sang arias from 
“Pagliacci,” “La Boheme,” “La Travi- 
ata” and “Carmen,” and songs by Del- 
fin, Lacalle, Sanchez de Fuentes and 
Romberg. 

Vicente Lanz played good accom- 
paniments. A Chopin Polonaise and 
three “Cuban” dances by Ignacio Cer- 
vantes were his solo numbers. 

NENA BENITEZ. 
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America to Hear Segovia, of Spain, 
Virtuoso Who Plays Bach on Guitar 





Andres Segovia, Spanish Guitarist, from a Painting by Miguel del Pino 


HE guitar has found a new artistic 

status in the modern musical world. 
It has been discovered that its voice 
rivals that of the harpsichord. Too long 
regarded as a purely elementary instru- 
ment to accompany serenades and the 
like, it has now asserted its fine and 
delicate tone as worthy to carry com- 
plicated measures of Bach, which were 
originally written for the lute. 

This development of a once despised 
music-maker has come about largely 
through the fine demonstrations of the 
guitar’s possibilities which have been 
made in the last few years on European 
concert tours by Andres Segovia, a 
Spanish virtuoso. He is announced to 
make his first appearances in the United 
States during the coming winter. 

Born in Seville, Spain, Mr. Segovia 
has for the past fifteen years been ap- 
pearing as a solo guitarist. Since the 
war, he has made tours in various Euro- 
pean countries, being one of the few 


foreign artists to make a successful tour 
of Russia. His recitals have lately be- 
come popular in Paris. His London 
début was made last winter. 

Programs of Old and New 


Mr. Segovia’s programs include the 
Bach Suite for the lute and classic 
sonatas. He also presents examples of 
modern Spanish music by Granados, 
Albeniz and others, reproducing their 
fascinating rhythms: with authentic 
racial knowledge of the medium. 

The variety of tone-colors and contra- 
puntal effects which he is able to produce 
on the guitar were especially remarked 
by audiences in his Paris and London 
appearances last year. In particular, 
he has developed some unusual effects, 
such as the glissando, which are said to 
enrich the tonal impressions of his play- 
ing. 

Mr. Segovia will make his American 
début at Town Hall, New York, in early 
January. His tour will be under the 
management of F. C. Coppicus of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 





BEAUTIFUL VOICE CHIEF 
ASSET FOR RADIO CONTEST 


Judging in Atwater Kent Awards Will 
Eliminate Question of Technic— 
Only Amateurs Eligible 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12.—Singers who 
reach the finals in the national radio au- 
dition of the Atwater Kent Foundation 
next December will be judged solely on 
the basis of the natural beauty of their 
voices, and not on technic, it is an- 
nounced. No répertoire will be insisted 
upon. 

These decisions are stated by the na- 
tional committee of sponsorship and 
judging, composed of Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley of Oxford, Ohio, president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. Otto H. Kahn of New York; 
Louise Homer and Edward W. Bok. 

Only amateur singers between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five, who 
are accredited by local committees can 
cempete in the State auditions. The 
judges will not know their identity. 
Each of the five women and the five men 
will be introduced by number, and they 
will not themselves know the order of 
their appearance before the microphone 
until they reach the New York studio 





from which the audition is to be broad- 
cast. 

In State and district auditions, pre- 
liminary to the national competitions. 
the judging will be done by joint vote 
of radio audiences and special juries. 
The entire vote of the radio audiences 
will count as 60 per cent in the decision, 
and the vote of the juries 40 per cent. 
As in the national event, the juries will 
hear the contests by radio, and will not 
know the order in which the State or 
district contestants will sing. No radio 
vote will enter into the final selection. 

Local auditions in communities 
throughout the States are to be held 
during September to certify to State 
auditions two winners—one boy and one 
girl—from each participating town. De- 
cisions as to winners of local contests 
may be made in any way local commit- 
tees decide, either by public vote in an 
auditorium; by mail ballot after a con- 
cert; by committee selection where con- 
tests are waived, or otherwise. Large 
cities may select winners by their own 
series of elimination contests, as New 
York City, Philadelphia, Detroit and 
other cities have announced they will do. 
State auditions will be held during Oc- 
tober, and the five district auditions dur- 
ing November. 

Awards totalling $17,500 in cash, plus 
tuition in a leading American conserva- 
tory, will be made. 


Milwaukee Likes 
Community Sings 


Large Attendance Testifies to 
Public Interest in 
Project 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 13.—This city’s 
best summer season of community sing- 
ing in parks closed with a total attend- 
ance estimated at 270,000. Frederick 
Carberry conducted the singing, which 
lasted nine weeks. The average weekly 
attendance was about 30,000. 

Four sings were held each week in five 
parks on a competitive basis. Judges 
were chosen from the Civic Music As- 
sociation. Washington Park won the 
plaque, repeating its victory of last year. 

Mr. Carberry used forty-two songs, 
eight more than were used in the pre- 
vious season. He made a feature of 
“America, the Beautiful,” and opened all 
programs with “America.” “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was not included, 
except in the week of July 4, because 
many singers protested against the 
“battle sentiment” of this number. 

Mr. Carberry avoided any semblance 
of “training” in his course, feeling the 
public would resent gratuitous forms of 
“education.” However, he attempted to 
guide taste to the best home songs, the 
best patriotic numbers and an ocasional 
humorous piece. 

The Lyric Male Chorus opened its sea- 
son with a dinner in the Blatz Hotel, and 
has started rehearsals despite the fact 
that the weather has been the most 
sultry of the summer. Alfred Hiles Ber- 
gen has again been engaged as conduc- 
tor. Efforts will be made to increase the 
membership, which last year numbered 
about seventy. 


Surplus of $3000 
New Bowl Record 


Expenditures of $125,000 
Largest in Society's 
History 
By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 12.—The Holly- 
wood Bowl Association met its budget 
of approximately $125,000 with a mar- 
gin of $3000, according to an announce- 
ment by Allan C. Balch, president of the 
Bowl Association. This is the largest 
expenditure in any of the six seasons 
of Bow! history, and the entire amount 
was raised by the sale of tickets. 

The season just closed was notable 
for the large number of boxes subscribed, 
prices ranging from $1 for a single box 
seat, to $75 for a loge seating four for 
the series of thirty-two concerts. Credit 
for the financial, as well as for the 
artistic success of the season is due in 
large measure to Mrs. Leiland Atherton 
Irish, general chairman of all commit- 
tees, and Raymond Brite, manager of 
the Bowl, both of whom have been re- 
appointed to their respective posts for 
another year. 

The auditions board, headed by Mrs. 
J. Boyce-Smith, will function again next 
season, when it is expected that a greater 
number will apply for hearings. As 
part of a permanent improvement plan 
adopted several years ago, the benches 
will be painted before another season 
begins. 

Mr. Brite will leave shortly for a 
cruise through southern waters, reach- 
ing New York via the Panama Canal to 
make arrangements for next summer. 
He will return to his Hollywood offices 
in December. 


Connecticut College Sponsors Events 


NEw LONDON, COoNN., Sept. 12.—J. 
Lawrence Erb led the Connecticut Col- 
lege Choir in a commencement concert at 
St. James Episcopal Church, the service 
being one of devotion and praise. Fred- 
erick Weld was the vocal soloist. A re- 
cital was given by students at the Col- 
lege in the Gymnasium recently. 


All the material in Mustcat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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LOOKING IN ON 


cA Glimpse Into His 
Studio -Methods 


Master class students find 
that expression of emotion 


: 


is “raison d’étre” of sing- 

ing, with vocal mechanics 

holding a subordinate 
position 


OW does he do it? The question that 
has been asked so many times at the 
recitals of Louis Graveure, since he first 
revealed his bearded vocal virtuosity in 
his introductory American concerts of 
1915, has now followed him into the 
studio. The curiosity that has hung upon 
his heels through all of his singing pere- 
grinations attends him no less in the 


class room, where as a teacher who him- 
self possesses an almost uncanny knack 
of doing what he pleases with his vocal 
mechanism, he has been emulating Cae- 
sar. 

For Caesar, as every Latin-inflicted 
juvenile will remember, divided Gaul 
into three parts. And Graveure, in the 
process of answering the question as to 
how he sings, divides vocal tone for his 
students similarly. There is the over- 
tone, the direct tone, the body tone. But 
singing is not, in its essential, mechan- 
ics, as Graveure sees it. Rather, his 
classes are told that “singing, in its last 
analysis, is the expression of emotion.” 

One day during the master classes 
conducted by the noted baritone in San 
Francisco, it was my privilege to see 
and hear something of the teaching 
which Graveure has confined largely to 
his summers .on the Pacific Coast. J 
found him listening to students, all of 
them presumably well advanced in their 
conquest of the vocal art. He was seated, 
in the capacity of critic, monitor, judge 
and jury, and his appearance was that 
of one in deep thought. How alert he 
was, however, was soon shown by his 
corrections and suggestions. No student 
came through scatheless, merely because 
of evident merits. Always there were 
some deficiencies to which attention was 
called. 

The procedure was to allow the stu- 
dent to sing a song through without in- 
terruption. Then followed as many as 
four repetitions, phrase by phrase, for 
analysis of tone, interpretation, enuncia- 
tion, and stage presence, even facial ex- 
pression in its relationship to the par- 
ticular emotional content of the composi- 
tion. 


Three Parts of Tone 


_The baritone explained his tripartite 
division of tone. “The overtone is the 
head tone; the direct tone, the mouth; 
and the undertone, the body tone. Emo- 
tionally analyzed, the head tone denotes 
thought, the direct (or mouth) tone, 
fact, and the body tone, emotion. The 
mouth has to do with the ‘color’—the 
body, with the ‘boom.’ ” 

Mr. Graveure expressed the deepest 
respect for the English language— a re- 
spect based upon its utility and value as 
a vocal medium. 

_ “Since song is the expression of emo- 
tion,” he averred, “that language which 
best expresses emotion is the best lan- 
guage for song—and English is prob- 
ably the finest language there is; it is 
the newest and it is full of consonants! 
Some assert that Italian is the most 
beautiful language to sing because it is 
filled with vowel sounds. Yes! But 
Caruso sang the consonants—and it was 
his emphasis of them that made him the 
emotional singer and artist that he 
was!” 


Important Enunciation 


Vowel sounds are practically alike 
over the entire world, the artist pointed 
out to his class, and a person’s nation- 
ality can be recognized only through his 
consonants—never through his vowels. 
If one doubts that the meaning of a 
word lies in its consonants, let him re- 
peat the phrase “Mother mine” as a 
test. The most careless ear will discern 
that even the slightest elongation of the 
sound of the M’s increases the emotional 
value of the phrase. 

“There is a general agreement in the 
vocal world that the voice must be for- 



































LOUIS GRAVEURE 


ward,” Graveure told his students, “and 
the problem is how to get it there! The 
tongue goes forward for speech, and 
back to swallow. No consonant sound 
can be made in the throat. Vowel sounds 
can be. Therefore, at least 50 per cent 
of your study should be devoted to con- 
sonants. The ability to contract the tip 
of the tongue and keep the rear relaxed 
is essential. It may best be gained by 
the practice of sustaining such sounds as 
Z, R and TH.” 

Consonants he charted in their rela- 


tionship to song and speech as follows: 
sung consonants, (tongue) L, R, TH, Z, 
N; (lip) M, V, W; spoken consonants, 
(tongue) D, T, K, G, H, S, J; (lip) P, 
B, F. “Obviously,” he said, “the tongue 
consonants are the best for the purpose 
of loosening the back of the tongue— 
thus assuring forward placement of the 
tone and articulation.” 


Loosening the Tongue 


“People ask me how they can be sure 
that the tongue is loose at the back. 





Second “Tristan” Act in Concert Form 


PERFORMANCE of the second act 

of “Tristan und Isolde” in concert 
form under Walter Damrosch is an- 
nounced as a feature of the New York 
Symphony season. The series will begin 
in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 21 under Fritz 
Busch, who will have command for three 
months. 

Among the new works to be presented 
are a specially commissioned composi- 
tion by Gustav Holst and a symphonic 
poem by Cyril Scott. 

Soloists booked by the Symphony So- 
ciety include Jascha Heifetz, violinist, 
who is returning to America after an 
absence of two years abroad; Edward 
Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan; Ger- 
aldine Farrar, soprano; Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist; Walter Gieseking, Harold 
Bauer, Ignaz Friedman, Yolanda Méré, 


Scheduled in New York Symphony Series 


LITT 


pianists; Rudolph Laubenthal, tenor of 
the Metropolitan; Paul Kochanski and 
Samuel Dushkin, violinists; Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone, Rachel Morton, and 
George Barrére, flutist. 

Ninety concerts will be given by the 
orchestra, of which sixty-one will be in 
New York. There will be twelve Thurs- 
day afternoon and twelve Friday eve- 
ning concerts in Carnegie Hall, twenty 
Sunday afternoon concerts in Mecca 
Auditorium, six Saturday afternoon 
concerts for young people, five Saturday 
morning concerts for children and six 
concerts in Brooklyn. 

Before the opening of the season in 
New York, the orchestra will play for 
a week at the Worcester Music Festival, 
beginning Oct. 2. During the last week 
of January and first week of February, 
the New York Symphony will go on tour 
through the Middle West. 
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GRAVEURE’S LABORATORY OF SONG 


Stress Is Placed on 


the C onsonants 


Lips responsible for tone 
coloring and facial expres- 
ston plays important part 
in realizing emotional con- 
tent of composition 


When there is no line and no dip in the 
tongue you may be certain that it is re- 
laxed at the rear.” A hand mirror is 
an essential property in the Graveure 
studio. 

“The lips are important factors in 
tone coloring,” continued the artist. 
“Singers seldom use their lips in sing- 
ing as they do in speech—and yet if 
they used them in speech as they do in 
singing, somebody would kill them! The 
upper lip has little to do with the sing- 
ing of words—but a dark tone may be 
obtained by lowering the lips—and a 
bright tone by raising them.” 

“One hears a great deal of talk about 
singing on the breath, but few under- 
stand what it really means,” Mr. Gra- 
veure continued. “What does it mean 
to sing on the breath? When the dia- 
phragm controls the tone, and every ac- 
cent is a tap on the diaphragm—then it 
is on the breath. The trouble is that 
most people tap on the glottis! Speech 
is interference with the vocal tone. The 
tone striking the lips, the teeth, and the 
tongue causes the interference that re- 
sults in good or bad enunciation, ac- 
cording to the manner in which it is 
produced.” 


High Notes and Pitch 


“Pitch” he defined as a “stretching of 
the vocal cords.” High notes are ob- 
tained by stretching the vocal cords, not 
by closing the throat. One-hundredth 
part of a second on high C is as good as 
a minute for teaching high notes with- 
out closing the throat—which must be 
kept open on high notes as well as low. 

I saw and heard nothing revolutionary 
in his teaching. Instead I carried away 
the mental picture of a very earnest, 
very thoughtful teacher, satisfied in 
every detail as to just what he wanted 
and what should be done to get it. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 


Amsterdam Orchestra 
To Observe Birthday 


AMSTERDAM, Aug. 30.—The manage- 
ment of the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
has announced its plans for next winter. 
The season, which will extend from Oct. 
9 to April 26, will be shared by Willem 


Mengelberg and Pierre Monteux, with 
the exception of two coneerts in Janu- 
ary. The latter will be conducted by 
Bruno Walter. The prospectus lists 
classic works and novelties in almost 
equal division. 

The season will be notable as marking 
the fortieth anniversary of the orches- 
tra. A series of five festival concerts 
in April will celebrate the event. The 
festival will be opened on April 12, with 
a Netherlands program. The concert of 
April 19 will be devoted to works of 
Strauss. A matinée concert on April 22 
will include Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, given with the assistance of the 
Toonkunst chorus. 

On the evening of April 24, Igor Stra- 
vinsky will conduct as guest, introducing 
his opera-oratorio, “Oedipus Rex,” to be 
sung by the Royal Apollo Male Chorus. 
The festival will be concluded on April 
26 with a performance of Mahler’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, in which the Toonkunst 
chorus will sing. Mahler’s “Lied von 
der Erde” will be sung on March 25. 


Celebrated Soloists 


The soloists announced for the series 
include Dusolina Giannini, Maria Ivo- 
giin, Elisabeth Schumann and Roland 
Hayes, singers; Alfredo Casella, Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, 
Mischa Levitzki, Darius Milhaud, Ernest 
Schelling and E. Robert Schmitz, pian- 
ists; Yelly d’Aranyi, Emil Telmanyi, 
Jacques Thibaud, Efrem Zimbalist and 
Josef Wolfsthal, violinists; Gaspar Cas- 
sado, Gerard Hekking, Hans Kindler 
and Gregor Piatigorski, cellists. 
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LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Fall Term Begins 
September 15th 
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Frequent Recitals 
Will Be Given in the 


Spacious Studios 
Cw 


(Artist Singers, Pianists and 
Accompanists Available 
for Concert) 





FRANK LA FORGE ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Voice Production, Coaching, Programme Building, Classes 
in Accompanying and Piano (Leschetizky) 


DUO-ART AND VICTOR RECORDS 


(Teacher of NANNETTE GUILFORD, LAWRENCE DUO-ART RECORDS 
TIBBETT, GIL VALERIANO AND MANY OTHERS.) 


ELLSWORTH BELL, Secretary 


14 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 8993 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Piano, Specializing in 
Interpretation and Technique 

















MARIANNE KNEISEL STRING QUARTET 


“Sound schooling, a real understanding of the 
classic spirit with all its attractive reticences, feminine 
neatness and grace should make for the feminine edition 
of the Kneisel String Quartet a definite place for itself 
in the concert life of the country. It is hoped that the 
women’s clubs and others who control our musical 
affairs will forget that they are Americans and trained 
in America and accept them as cordially as though they 
came straight from Europe.”—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 


Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


“Under Miss Kneisel’s leadership, the younger 
*Kneisels’ follow in the footsteps of the elder. With firm 
strokes, they ply sweeping bows; seek a large full 
rounded tone; shape phrase and period broadly; keep 
rhythms sharp; cut modulations clean; cultivate a close- 
knit progress.” —H. T. Parker, Transcript, Boston, Mass. 





Season 1927-28 Now Booking 


Marianne Kneisel—Ist violin Mary Lackland—viola East—October, December, March. 


: th : South—October, February. 
idea ) -_—— 2 v4 
Elizabeth Worth—2nd violin Nancy Wilson-—cello Middle West—November, March. 


Pacific Coast— January. 


Exclusive Management—NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, INC. oh = Steinway Building, New York City 
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Dear MusICcCAL AMERICA: 
AGUELY aware of a rumor that the 
renowned Ignace Jan Paderewski 


had entered—incognito—upon a Broad- 
way run, I wan- 


Paderewski dered through the 
Plays for pleasant portals 
Tony Sarg of Hugo Riesen- 


feld’s new domain 
at the Colony Theater, where music in a 
variety of forms has taken possession 
of the greater part of a refreshing de- 
parture in motion picture programs. 

I was just in time. Riesenfeld, visibly 
disappointed, addressed the audience, 
stating that Paderewski was unable to 
appear. But, he added hopefully, an 
eminent protégé would play in his place. 
The lights dimmed. The curtain rose. 
There, before a Midget Grand fully 
eighteen inches in height, sat the great 
master immaculately clad, his leonine 
head poised majestically over the key- 
board. After a burst of applause, close 
scrutiny revealed to me that the inimita- 
ble Tony Sarg and his merry marion- 
ettes had had a good deal to do with this 
conception of the Polish virtuoso. It 
was quite noticeable, for instance, that 
Paderewski had shrunk to about twenty- 
four inches in height. There was a bit 
of the air of a dilettante, too, in the 
rather pretentious manner in which M. 
Sarg-Paderewski flicked a bit of offend- 
ing dust from the keyboard. 

But the artistry of M. Sarg-Paderew- 
ski’s recital was delectable and brought 
roars of appreciative laughter from the 
audience. Someone in the audience ir- 
reverently sneezed and the great pianist, 
in the midst of a few tentative chords 
a la de Pachmann, silently rose and gazed 
out indignantly at the offending and 
genuinely embarrassed individual. The 
pianist then leaned over his instrument, 
raised the lid, gazed absently inside the 
piano as all real pianists must, and then 
seating himself he burst forth with the 
mighty chords of Rachmaninoff’s peren- 
nial novelty—the C Sharp Minor Pre- 
lude. 

“The finest interpretation I ever 
heard,” I whispered to my companion, a 
distinguished young Polish pianist. 

“Who is he?” he replied seriously, his 
eyes popping out at the apparition on 
the stage. “He looks so small; and what 
a big tone!” 

M. Sarg-Paderewski played on. He 
disdained the conventional formality of 
the concert platform. He shook with 
emotion. Occasionally he refreshed his 
memory by turning a page. His arms 
raised in graceful arcs. His rapid pas- 
sages almost swept him from his seat. 
He was literally tossed about by emo- 
tional ecstasy. The final notes found 
him sagging with exhaustion over the 
conquered keyboard. 

In brief, Tony Sarg’s marionette of 
M. Paderewski playing Rachmaninoff’s 
C Sharp Minor Prelude was one of the 
finest bits of musical foolery on Broad- 
way in many moons. 

N. B. The reproducing piano was ex- 
cellent. 

* bd oe 

ND now Richard Strauss has unbur- 

dened himself of the opinion that 
sports are the present greatest enemy of 
music, according 
to a Vienna in- 
terviewer. One 
cannot forbear 
the vision of the 
composer jealously examining the re- 
ports of gate receipts to football and 
pugilistic encounters and then compar- 


Strauss on 
Sports and 
the Opera 


ing them with the intakings of the opera 
houses when his works are given. On 
this seemingly slight detail a vast amount 
of royalties may depend. Not that 
Strauss has ever fared so very badly in 
this particular. 

If the veteran tonal master were to 
live in America, he would probably have 
modified this broadside, for here the 
flourishing of music has kept pace with 
that of sports. But the mania in Cen- 
tral Europe has been a comparatively 
recent product—following the war, in 
fact. The vaunted musical culture of the 
past was linked up in not a small way 
with the patronage of a society highly 
conventional, routined, even-outmoded in 
its ways of doing things. Proficiency in 
the art of music in Germany was sanc- 
tified by the lavish bestowal of highly 
imposing titles. People took their music 
much like their medicine. 

When the old order was swept away, 
living was gradually emancipated from 
its aristocratic trappings. Today, the 
courtly has given place to the boisterous 
and the vivid. The young have turned 
to the outdoors—hence the growth of 
sports. 

The new spirit has inevitably brought 
its own type of music. Jazz and the jazz 
dance, are some of the natural con- 
comitants of frivolity. Strauss himself 
won a success with a fairly frivolous— 
though pre-war—compound in “Rosen- 
kavalier.” But it would not be accurate 
to deny that the “new spirit” has also 
its tragic and poignant side. And, when 
this finds a fitting voice, there may again 
be created both an art product and an 
audience which finds an answering echo 
in itself to works of a more deeply emo- 
tional character. 

Meanwhile, it may be that sport is 
being utilized to express some of the 
spirit of elation and freedom that has 
to date proved somewhat too intoxicat- 
ing to be transferred into melody. Let 
not our artists rail at our sportsmen— 
they are, in a sense, pursuers of a com- 
mon ideal. 
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URRAH for the oldsters! On top 
of the attention recently given the 
retiring Mattia Battistini, the Paris Op- 
éra-Comique has 
heaped honors 
upon the veteran 
baritone Lucien 
Fugére, the occa- 
sion being his fiftieth anniversary with 
that company. It was on Sept. 7, 1877, 
that Mr. Fugére, at the age of twenty- 
nine, made his début at the opera house 
on the place Boiéldieu, and his popu- 
larity with the Parisian public has be- 
come, in the interim, second only to that 
of the Arc de Triomphe and the Galeries 
Lafayette. He has assumed something 
like ninety-eight réles at the Comique, 
many of which have been “creations,” 
one of the most important, and _ inci- 
dentally, one of his most popular, being 
that of the cook-monk, Boniface in Mas- 
senet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 
Although now seventy-nine years old, 
Fugére still retains his voice and still 
appears in many performances. More 
power to him! He is another proof of 
the fact that if you know how to sing 
you can sing a long time. 


The Old Guard 
Triumphs 
Again 


* * ba 


FEW weeks ago I gave some notice 

to the tympani, and now it’s the 
horns. I am moved to this by a delight- 
ful article in The 
Ensemble News 
by Bruno Jaen- 
icke—who__ toots 
so delectably in 
the New York Philharmonic—wherein 
he sets forth some of the ills that horn- 
playing flesh is heir to. Mr. Jaenicke 
complains that: 

It is easier to hit a nickel at 300 yards 
with a Beebe gun than to hit the note 
which Mr. Composer wants; that is, be- 
cause not the horn produces the note, 
but the lips do it. The horn is only an 
intensifier, so to speak. And when you 
practise enough with your gun you may 
hit the target every time, because the 
gun remains the same. But your lips 


Some Affidavits 
From the 
Horns 


are different every minute. If the 
weather is hot, they swell; if it is cold, 
they shrink. If you eat sweets or sour, 


or spicy food, you feel bad effects. 
When a conductor drinks champagne or 
coffee, he gets enthusiastic and the 
ladies think he is marvelous. If you, 
Mr. Hornplayer, do that you get shaky 
and a two weeks’ notice. You play FF 
and you are told he cannot hear you 
You play PP and you learn that you 
wake up the dead. When you are young 
they don’t want you, because you have 
no routine. When you have routine, 
they don’t want you, because you are 
too old. It serves you right. Why do 
you play horn? 

Now the technique of the playing. 
We must practise much. Every day. 
If you don’t, you have no embouchure ; 
if you do you get tired before the con- 
cert is half over. You must study 


staccato, or else it is lost within twenty- 
four hours. But that impairs the legato. 
You must practise legato or you spoil 
the concert. But legato is detrimental 
to the staccato. You must play long 
notes if you want a steady full tone. 
But that makes the lips stiff. You must 
study the fortissimo attack, but that 
spoils the piano. You must play a solo 
passage with the utmost tenderness ofter 
you worked at a tutti fortissimo for 
forty-five minutes. Like Caruso you must 
sing, after you had to shout like a 
newspaper boy. You play a parade, and 
then a concert starting with the over- 
ture to “Oberon,” and if you break the 
first note, they tell you of that famous 
hornplayer 20,000,000 years ago, who 
never did. Serves you right. A horn 
costs a lot of money, but a little stick 
only a few pennies, and it never fails. 


Apparently, the life of a horn-player, 
like that of Gilbert’s Policeman, “is not 
a happy one.” Mr. Jaenicke tells of 
further woes: 


Conductors love horn players who can 
play high notes. A maestro once told 
me of a hornist who could play very 
high notes, and they sound like flute 
tones. I asked him if his flutist could 
play like a horn. For some reason or 
other he did not like my remark. 


Personally, I have always held that 
the notes of the French horn were the 
erfect musical sound, a “fixation” may- 

, as the psychoanalysts say, going back 
to the days when we heard Xavier Reiter 
(to whom Mr. Jaenicke pays ample trib- 
ute in his article) with the Boston Sym- 
phony. It may be difficult to play, but 
that horn melody in the second move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
redeems much of the mawkish sentimen- 
tality of the “Pathetic,”’ and the hunting 
horns backstage in the opening of the 
second act of “Tristan” prepare the 
mind for what follows as nothing else 
could. 

Yes, the way of the horn-player, like 
that of the transgressor, may be hard, 
but in view of the beautiful sounds they 
make, it seems as though it must be 
worth while. Just as someone said that 
if a lobster knew how good he tasted 
with mayonnaise on him, he would sub- 
mit cheerfully to being boiled alive. 


* * * 


HE fact that we move in circles or 

cycles, or whatever such things are 
properly called, becomes increasingly 
clear to me. In 
the olden days of 
music it was a 
king or prince, 
grand duke or 
other royal ruler who controlled the des- 
tinies of musicians. Then, as mon- 
archies and similar institutions crumbled, 
composers and performers gradually 
emerged into positions of artistic (if not 
financial) independence. Patronage of 
the arts was transferred, to a large ex- 
tent, to interested financiers and to that 
mysterious power known as the general 
public. 

In Italy, however, there are signs— 
if I read them aright—of a return to 
the old system. Mussolini is reported 
by a Roman correspondent of the New 
York Sun to be extending his influence 
in musical matters, which means, I sup- 
pose, that whatever he says will go. 
This correspondent says: 

In the past the Costanzi Opera House 
has not been prosperous enough to com- 
mand the services of the most famous 


singers. By simple decree of the Duce, 
however, such a _ situation no longer 


On Mussolini, 
Music, and 
Moving Mountains 


exists. A galaxy of famous opera sing- 
ers such as Claudia Muzio, Maria Zam- 
boni, Giovanni Martinelli, Tito Schipa, 
Ippolito Lazzaro, Giuseppe De Luca, 
Riccardo Stracciari, Beniamino Gigli, 
and Titta Ruffo have been scheduled for 
the coming season. 

They get but a fraction of what they 
can earn in America. Why, then, are 
they going to sing in Rome? Because 
they are persuaded by Mussolini. But 
what would happen if they disobeyed? 
Well, refusal would be interpreted as an 
unpatriotic act. And unpatriotic acts 
can be punished by loss of citizenship 
and confiscation of property. 

Italy’s famous artists, according to 
Mussolini, must give part of their ser- 
vices to their own country, regardless of 
financial loss. The artistic direction will 
be in the hands of Ottavio Scotto, for- 
merly director of the opera house in 
Buenos Aires. There is every prospect 
that the Costanzi will rival the Scala in 
Milan. It will become one of the at- 
tractions in Rome. 


ok a ae 


But this is not all that Mussolini can 
do—not by any manner or means. Sev- 
eral months ago I was greatly interested 
in an article you published on study in 
Italy. This was written by Lesley Mack, 
who touched on the unscrupulous meth- 
ods used by some agents in that country 
when arranging débuts for young sing- 
ers. He especially mentioned the fees 
demanded by crafty entrepreneurs from 
students wishful to come before the pub- 
lic and the negligible results generally 
following such bookings. At about the 
same time I read in your columns that 
steps were being taken to remedy the 
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situation, and that Mussolini was pre- 
pared to help by giving his approval to 
the proposed reformation. 

This week still further news comes to 
me by letter along the same line. Re- 
ceiving a little band of American musical 
tourists, Gemma Bellincioni, famous as 
Santuzza and Carmen in the days of her 
public singing, told her guests that 
“overtures were under way with Il Duce 
to have talented pupils heard in proper 
operatic débuts” without large pay- 
ments. This recalls to my mind the 
comment of Mr. Punch anent the report 
that Mussolini intended to visit Vesu- 
vius. 

“Now that mountain will behave.” 


OR is the scope of Italian influence 
a upon music, or indeed the whole 
field of aesthetics, to be limited or re- 
stricted to the 
Futurists more formal and 
and the accepted aspects 
“S. P. C. M(achines)” of the art, it 
would appear. I 
read, with a slight feeling of wonder at 
the age we live in, that Signor F. Azari, 
secretary of the Italian futurist move- 
ment, which frankly admits its préemi- 
nence as the “soul of Fascism,” has in- 
stigated a movement which looks toward 
the prevention of cruelty to machines. 
These miracles of the ingenuity of the 
modern mind possess not only life, but 
rhythm, he avers, especially motors 
“which are the most sociable of all ma- 
chines.” 

Futurists, my informant declares, have 
always regarded the machine as the most 
wonderful conquest of humanity, and 
consider it “the synthesis of the new 
aesthetics, which will change the face of 
the earth by means of the futuristic re- 
construction of our planet, entirely geo- 
metrical, artificial and automatic.” Thus, 
man, it is pointed out, will be able to 
devote all his energies to aesthetic pleas- 
ures and intellectual labors. 

Speed the day, say I. 

Could any prospect be more completely 
alluring. If preservation of the innate 
rhythm of the machine be the corner- 
stone of such a Paradise, I herewith 
subscribe myself a supporter of the 
movement. Hereafter when I place my 
foot upon the starter of my “twin two” 
and am rewarded with a dull whirr, or 
mayhap that ecstatic broken rhythm of 
the motor, which would ordinarily be- 
speak half an hour of quiet, prayerful 
communion with the engine a@ deux, I 
shall not kick at the mechanism or hur! 
imprecations upon its creator. Rather 
shall I, in the spirit of the newer aes- 
thetics, bring to the garage my portable 
phonograph and an armload of records. 
I believe I shall begin with the “Liebes- 
tod” from “Tristan’”—flash then to the 
gayer mood of “La Donna é Mobile,” af- 
ter which I shall place my foot gently 
upon the starter. If the selections have 
not been appropriate and have failed to 
synchronize with the inner rhythm of my 
sociable motor, I shall have recourse to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stravinsky and 
Gershwin. If these fail, I shall know 
that drastic measures are necessary and 
taking the Fifth, Seventh and Ninth 
Symphonies of Beethoven from their 
case, I shall play them in the order 
named. 


2.5 


The idea is fascinating in its possi- 
bilities. I might even undertake a defi- 
nite piece of research to relate the 
musical masterpieces of the past to their 
mechanical prototypes of the present; to 
establish, for example, the inner har- 
mony which might link “The Barber of 
Seville” and my refractory razor blade 
sharpener; or the “Clock” Symphony and 
my erratic alarm. 

Furthermore, the futurists do not stop 
with the objective already outlined—that 
man is to have his days free for aes- 
thetic accomplishment; he is to be able to 
do several things at once. Signor Azari 
himself suggests as a practical illustra- 
tion of what man may expect under the 
millenium he proposes, that “while a pro- 
fessor is lecturing to his university 
classes the students should be allowed to 
shave, play various kinds of games, as 
well as sing songs in chorus, as part of 
their comment on the professor’s lec- 
ture.” 

To your own imagination I leave the 
delightful ramifications of such a sys- 
tem, appends your 
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HERBERT 
WITHERSPOON 


President of Chicago Musical College 








Announces 





THREE of his artist pupils engaged for Grand Opera 
this season. 
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LUCILLE MEUSEL 


Coloratura Soprano, Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


ESTHER STOLL 


Dramatic Soprano, Cassel, Germany 


MILDRED SEEBA 


Dramatic Soprano (Winner of the Caruso Memorial, 1925) 
Rome, Perugia and other Italian cities 
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Mr. Witherspoon will teach only two hours 
daily this season. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


66 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MAKING AN OPERA HOME 


New «Metropolitan Must Anticipate 
‘Demands of Future (Composers 


William H. Crocker, Architectural Expert, Stresses 
Size of Auditorium, Perfect Visibility, Acoustics and 
Stagecraft as Paramount Issues in New Building 


N the making of operatic history in 
America, which is to say, chiefly in 
New York, no single influence has 
played a more important part, perhaps, 
than housing. From the first authentic 
production of “The Barber of Seville” in 


the New Park Theater in 1825, when it 
was difficult to find any home at all for 
the new venture, the progress of grand 
opera has been defined to a great extent 
by production facilities. The erection 
of the present Metropolitan in 1883 met, 
more than adequately for the first time, 
the needs of the community for enter- 
tainment of this sort, both as to tech- 
nical equipment and seating require- 
ments, and in it the builders have had 
the satisfaction of seeing grand opera 
in America reach world supremacy. 

The architects selected to plan and 
construct a new opera house in New 
York, one that will seat 5000 people, are 
confronted with an entirely different 
problem from that which the designers 
of the present opera house had to solve, 
according to William H. Crocker, editor 
of the American Architect. At that time 
production of any opera was limited not 
to exceed four acts, but since that day, 
when the so termed standard grand op- 
eras were staged year after year prac- 
tically without change or innovation, 
there have appeared operas like “Pel- 
léas and Meélisande,” “Coq d’Or,” and 
“Rossignol.” To present these on the 
grand opera house stage, it was neces- 
sary to fit the production to the stage’s 
limitations, and where certain scenes oc- 
curred outside the possibility of adapta- 
tion, so to curtail them as to diminish 
their artistic value. 

To illustrate just what is meant, and 
to demonstrate the difficulties producers 
labored under in their efforts to conform 
to the wishes of authors and composers, 
it may be pertinent to direct attention 
to the fourteen changes of scene in “Pel- 
léas and Mélisande,” that, one way or 
another, must be effected on a stage 
whose size was limited to the former 
four act opera, Mr. Crocker says. Stag- 
ing “Coq d’Or” presents a good example 
of the utter lack of space at the present 
Metropolitan. In this opera suitable 
seating space has to be found at right 
and left for singers and chorus on a 
stage already filled with characters. 

In “Rossignol,” for example, the voices 
really should come out of the orchestra 
pit, and this important feature must 
be omitted at the present Metropolitan 
Opera House, where the necessary or- 
chestra has none too much space for its 
own efforts. 


Future Rests on Mechanics 


These things are set down at the out- 
set that the reader may understand that 
there is no future in any opera house in 
New York, or in fact anywhere, when 
the mechanics of production are ignored 
and the cramped stage of the old house 
repeated in the new one. 

Probably the best development in plan 
of the modern opera house is to be found 
in Germany, as in that country there is 
taken into consideration the fast chang- 
ing neccesities for presentation of a 
large number of sets, and provision is 
also made for such expansion in the fu- 
ture as will naturally come when com- 
posers give rein to their now hampered 
tendencies toward well studied scenic 
possibilities. 

Modern tendencies in art in this coun- 
try and a wider appreciation result in 
the crowding of present opera houses 
with audiences representative of all 
grades of society. And it is perhaps cor- 
rect to assume that among those who 
really go to grand opera for the opera 
itself, the large majority will be found 
in that democratic element that crowd 
the galleries and not among an exclu- 
sive social class who make each perform- 
ance an opportunity for display of 
clothes and jewels. 

The “diamond horseshoe” gallery has 


seen its day. The tiers of boxes that 
now occupy the most desirable location 
in the house will undoubtedly be re- 
stricted in the new house to a single row 
of loges for owners. 

The most important things to be con- 
sidered in the development of a plan for 
the proposed new opera house are: (1) 
absolutely unobstructed vision from 
every part of the house; (2) correct 
acoustic conditions, and (3) what is of 
large importance, a plan that will pro- 
vide for future development of opera. 


Unobstructed Vision Necessary 


Considering these essentials in the 
order of their stating, it undoubtedly 
will be a very great error to plan an 
auditorium that would fail to insure ab- 
solutely unobstructed vision from every 
seat. 

In the past many attended grand op- 
era, not because of appreciation of 
music and good stage setting, but as 
was, and still is in the case of the Horse 
Show, to view society on parade and sit 
close by with that exclusive social ele- 
ment that the late Ward McAllister des- 
ignated as “the four hundred.” 

European opera houses, built on old 
or traditional principles, have a maxi- 
mum capacity of 2500. 

The Metropolitan in New York can 
seat 4000, and of this number at least 
one-fourth find themselves in seats with 
interrupted view of the stage and an 
acoustical condition that is very bad. 

If we should mistakenly follow out 
the general plan of the present opera 
house and build for a capacity of 5000, 
at least 2000 seats would be found with 
these same conditions of poor line of 
vision and faulty acoustics. 

Today “the play’s the thing.” Every 
effort must center about the business of 
the stage. The seating must conform 
to these new insistencies; the stage must 
be of a size that will admit of the finest 
production of modern opera. 


Opera Awaits New Genius 


It is contended by a certain class that 
“opera is dead.” It is, if by opera we 
mean the submersion of the business on 
the stage and the exaltation, as in the 
past, of the social exhibition in the “dia- 
mond horseshoe.” Opera in the future 
will only be full of life when a genius 
is born to impart new form to it. Just 
at this moment that genius has not 
arisen, but it is absolutely certain that 
in the progressive history of grand op- 
era, there will appear a mind so bril- 
liant, so fertile in imagination, that the 
production of his work will require every 
skill of stagecraft, of scenic art, and a 
stage ample in size to carry to brilliant 
conclusion the new-born opera. And 
when born, it must be nurtured, kept 
alive to serve as inspiration for the gen- 
ius who will undoubtedly spring from 
the soil of this country. When that is 
achieved, then we shall have an Ameri- 
can grand opera that, like our present 
art of architecture, will set the stand- 
ards for all the world. 

It is, therefore, essential to future 
success that these things should be in 
the forefront in every one of the many 
things that surround the planning of a 
modern opera house. When we have 
reached this essential condition the old 
operas will take on a new form. The 
limitations set up by poor sight lines, 
poor acoustics and a cramped stage 
having been overcome, the standard op- 
eras may be produced, as we today pro- 
duce Shakespearian plays, in a manner 
so greatly improved as to create new in- 
terest and revive among all the people 
a well sustained appreciation of the art 
of grand opera. 


Stagecraft Should Enhance Music 


All over the world, opera companies 
are trying to create new and interesting 
mise en scéne viewpoints to the old clas- 
sical operas, but the old opera houses 
afford very little opportunities or facili- 





BOLYKA GYARFAS, visiting America for the first time this season, is 
the pupil of only one teacher, Jené Hubay. 
native city, that Miss Gyarfas entered the Royal Academy of Music at the 
| age of six, and it was then that her study under Hubay began. 

later she gave concerts in Budapest, and a tour of Germany was undertaken 
| 


when she was ten. 


pendant. 


Russia, Holland, Poland and South America are other countries in which 
| Miss Gyarfas has made successful tours. 
| 
| 


ties for any really radical departure 
from old methods of production. 

That type of habitué of thirty years 
ago, who sat with closed eyes through- 
out a performance, so that the action on 
the stage would not prevent his sensuous 
enjoyment of the music, may now be 
relegated to chamber concert halls, 
where music is the only lure. But we 
must not lose sight of the decidedly im- 
portant part of a modern presentation 
where all the gorgeous pageantry, as in 
“Aida,” “Lohengrin” and “La Vestale,” 
produces a harmony of color, a _ bewil- 
dering grouping and an artistic en- 
semble that in connection with the music 
of the opera, carries audiences off their 
feet and awakens the somnolent one 
who finds it difficult under such condi- 
tions to get others to agree to his in- 
sistence that in grand opera it is only 
the music that matters. 

We may find that it is an error to 
build opera houses too large, as we have 
arrived at the conclusion, supported by 
the best architectural authority, that 
schools are being built too large to serve 
the best purposes for which they are 
erected. 

European opera houses, built on the 
best principles, have a maximum ¢ca- 
pacity of 2500. In all serious and 
authoritative works on theater construc- 
tion, statistics given for seating, with 
tiers arranged as in the conventional 
opera house, advise architects not to go 
beyond a capacity of 2500 (Gaudet, Ele- 
ments and Theory of Architecture) 
while the best French authorities advise 





A journey to England, suggested by Hubay, followed. 
In London, Miss Gyarfas was heard by the late Queen Alexandra. 
after she was summoned to Brussels by Queen Elizabeth of Belgium to play 
before members of the royal family, her accompanist being Hubay. On 

| this occasion King Albert presented Miss Gyarfas with a laurel wreath 

When Miss Gyarfas visited Italy, the city of Genoa invited her to 

play on Paganini’s violin, one of the treasures in the museum there. She 

is the only woman to have received this honor. 


It was in Budapest, her 


Two years 


Soon 


Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 





not to go beyond 1800. But the old opera 
houses in Europe present nothing on 
which to base the problem of the new 
opera house in New York. European 
opera houses were built on aristocratic 
principles, and for that reason have 
limited capacity. The Paris Opera 
House has but 2156 seats, the Royal 
Opera in Vienna has 2260 seats; Dres- 
den 2000; Munich 1028; Berlin 1900; 
Covent Garden in London, 2000. These 
statistics are all based undoubtedly on 
an accurately computed grand opera at- 
tendance. The conditions in this coun- 
try as to attendance are vastly different, 
and in a city as large as New York, an 
attendance of 5000 is known to be nearer 
the average than excess. 


‘“‘Horseshoe”’ Out of Date 


In considering seating arrangements, 
we find that the best is that incorporated 
by Kaufmann and Poelzig in their later 
theaters built in Germany. The rows of 
seats, as at present arranged on prac- 
tically straight lines, should curve 
around the form of the orchestra pit, 
and come as near as possible to a semi- 
circle to avoid the stiffness as empha- 
sized in the Bayreuth amphitheater. 
Seats arranged in soft curved lines per- 
mit the audience to see each other and 
feel the personal reaction of the per- 
formance. 

The same feature as to curved lines 
should also be carried out in the loges. 
But under no condition should this line 
of loges take the form of the so-called 

[Continued from page 14] 
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IRENE 


SCHARRER 


The English Pianiste 


whose beautiful playing 
elicits superlative praise of 
three distinguished critics. 











She played with a native charm and sensi- 
bility, with a beautiful feeling for the capaci- 
ties and limitations of the piano and with 
She is aware of the moon- 


Miss Scharrer played with a white fire in 
which all things stood clear and all things 


beat warm and high. Akin was her version ene 
unfailing taste. 


shine and the emotional intensities of the 
Chopin Barcarolle. She repeated the B flat 
minor prelude, which reminds the listener of 
the justness of the remark of George Sand, 
who said that Chopin in one or two pages of 
a prelude could compress more drama than 
was contained in whole acts of certain operas. 


Olin Downes in New York Times, Feb. 12, 
1927. 


of the eager, quasi-rhapsodic beginning; 
while in the slow movement each phrase was 
one more facet upon dreamful fancies be- 
come music, and to beauty. Her felicities of 
touch were endless and each was like a flower- 


ing of Chopin’s speech. 


H. T. P. in The Boston Transcript, Jan. 30, 
1927. 























Miss Irene Scharrer gave an excellent performance of Grieg’s 
concerto, a musically intelligent, a brilliantly virtuoso perform- 
ance. Played as it was yesterday by Miss Scharrer, the music 
was fresh, individual, delightful. 

Philip Hale in the Boston Herald, March 2, 1927. 
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FANNING ANEW 


“Permanent ‘Basts 
now Objective 
Winthrop Ames 


founding répertotre com- 
pany to present Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. Will not 
follow hidebound tradition, 
but hopes to produce seven 
of thirteen works. Creating 
a public essential 


gradually 


F, five years ago, anyone had said that 

it would be possible to establish a 
Gilbert and Sullivan répertoire company 
in New York, he probably would have 
been greeted with howls of derision. In- 
deed, the man who tried to do it and, in- 
cidentally, succeeded, almost felt the 
same way about it. This man was 
Winthrop Ames, who this week produces 
“The Mikado,” the third of the G and 
S operas which he has successfully re- 
vived. 

It is unnecessary to review Mr. Ames’ 
career in the New York theater. The 
handicaps in the New Theater of two 
decades ago were too great for anyone 
to struggle against, and yet he gave 
many delightful performances’ there 
which will live long in the memory of 
those who saw them. “Prunella,” that 
exquisite idyll, and “Pierrot the Prodi- 
gal,” both products of his Little Thea- 
ter, have never been equalled for beauty 
and for the deft handling of effective de- 
tail which makes an important moun- 
tain of the slightest thing in a produc- 
tion. 

“When I decided to produce ‘Iolanthe’ 
two years ago,” said Mr. Ames, “every- 
one told me I was courting failure, that 
I stood to lose a lot of money. I must 
admit, personally, that I was somewhat 
skeptical myself, but being a confirmed 
admirer of G and S, I determined to go 
ahead anyway. I thought if the piece 
ran six or eight weeks I might be satis- 
fied.” 

Well, what happened is a matter of 
theatrical history. “Iolanthe” ran over 
a year to packed houses. 

“T took that result as a good omen,” 
said Mr. Ames, “and added ‘Pirates of 
Penzance’ to the répertoire, continuing 
‘Iolanthe’ one night during the week, 
when it still drew. We are now adding 
‘The Mikado’ which I plan to run for a 
numper of weeks when the other two op- 
eras will be revived. All three will be 
kept in performance for certain nights 
weekly. 


Real Répertoire Pieces 


“When one considers the répertoire 
idea of Gilbert and Sullivan works, it 
is really the proper way to give them. 
In the first place, while Gilbert’s infinite 
variety makes the operas absolutely dis- 
similar, if you are familiar with them 
as a whole, you know that practically 
the same ‘line’ of characters runs 
through the whole lot. Nanki Poo is 
merely Ralph Rackstraw in Japanese 
attire, and Phyllis in ‘Iolanthe’ is the 
same person as Mabel in ‘The Pirates’ 
and so on ad infinitum as Dean Swift 





Photo by Gallo Studio 
Winthrop Ames 


said. These characters were originally 
sung by practically the same people. 
Of course there were changes from time 
to time, but Rutland Barrington, Walter 
Passmore, Rosina Brandram, to mention 
a few, reappeared in their own line of 
characters over a period of many sea- 
sons, 

“This is what I hope to bring about, 
and I think I may be excused for a cer- 
tain amount of proper pride if I say 
that I have already taken a step in the 
right direction. Eighty per cent of the 
‘Mikado’ company were in my two pre- 
vious productions, and I expect and hope 
to keep them in the other works which 
I have in mind to revive. 

“IT do not intend to introduce any 
startling innovations in the future any 
more than I have in the past. If 
‘Iolanthe’ and ‘The Pirates’ differed 
from productions of these works previ- 
ously seen on Broadway, it was not on 
account of anything drastic but rather 
because of a little exercise of under- 
standing, by which I mean not only 
understanding the Gilbertian sense of 
humor but also of Sullivan’s music. 


No lronclad Traditions 


“As far as stage ‘business’ is con- 
cerned, I am trying to take the middle 
road. I do not believe in adhering too 
strictly to tradition, because most of 
the G & §S tradition has become ossified. 
One thing, however, that I intend doing, 
is cutting down encores as far as pos- 
sible because I believe they destroy the 
continuity of a piece and because, also, 
not everyone wants to hear the same 
things repeated. Furthermore, four or 
five encores to popular numbers will 
lengthen out a piece unbelievably. 

“It has been said so many times by 
so many people that one need scarcely 
say it again, that there is a strain of 
G and § artists just as there is of race- 
horses, Wagnerian singers and Shake- 
sperian actors.. Not everyone can do G 
and S parts, though it is possible by care 
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THE SAVOYARD FLAME 


and attention to train intelligent singing 
actors so that they ultimately get the G 
and S idea. That is what | am trying 
to do. 

“Another point oft reiterated, is that 
G and § singers must not attempt to 
gild the lily by trying to make Gilbert’s 
lines funnier than they are per se. Of 
course that is impossible, but one cannot 
always get a singer to understand that. 
This borders on the eternal discussion of 
whether the actor or the part is greater, 
which cannot be dwelt upon here and 
now. Gilbert had his own ideas upon the 
subject, forcible ones, as is evidenced by 
the anecdote of the actor who clowned 
his lines during a rehearsal. Gilbert re- 
proved him. ‘It'll get a laugh,’ the actor 
retorted. Gilbert was annoyed. ‘You’d 
get a laugh if you sat down in a pork 
pie!’ he replied, and the subject was 
closed, not only for that particular oc- 
casion but for all G and §S rehearsals 
and performances for all time. 


Wants Small Theaters 


“It is a mistake, too, to try to give 
these operas in huge theaters with im- 
mense choruses and orchestras. They 
were written for a small theater and a 
moderate sized ensemble and orchestra. 
Overwhelm the music with volume from 
the chorus and from the orchestra pit, 
and the result is nil. 

“The greatest thing of all is making 
every syllable heard to the last row of 
the theater! This is not done by yelling 
the lines at the top of one’s lungs but 
by careful enunciation. It is analogous 
to the singer with a perfect method who 
can fill a large opera house with a small 
voice, or like a violin which sounds 
large in a large place and small in a 
small one. 

“We go about our rehearsals dif- 
ferently from the general way. Begin- 
ning with the text, we go on to the music 
and then, after a few musical rehearsals, 
we go back to the text, each singer 
speaking the words of the songs as well 
as the dialogue so that the text of the 
songs be not subordinated to the music 
but go hand in hand with it, and every 
atom of sense—or nonsense—wrung 
from it. 

“With regard to the public, we have 
had some interesting things happen. 
Not all musicians are interested and 
few of the average theater-goers care 
for pieces that they have seen before— 
a characteristic American peculiarity— 
so that the G and § public is a restricted 
one composed largely of what is some- 
times referred to as the cognoscenti, 
whatever that may mean! 


Seeking New Audience 


“Therefore, we have had to go about 
creating a public. There are, of course, 
a lot of old stagers, old G and S fans 
who know line for line and note for note 
and who could prompt any actor at any 
point. I know when the orchestra fin- 
ishes the two measures of prelude to 
‘Tit Willow’ that there will be an audible 
intake of breath from the entire house 
just as if each individual in the audi- 
ence were about to start singing the 
song! 

“This, however, cannot keep up in- 
definitely in spite of the many repeaters. 
As a matter of fact, we have tried to 
devise some way of checking up on re- 
peaters, though without success. I know 
of one individual who came to ‘Iolanthe’ 
twenty-six times. There is a healthy 
sign in the fact that there is a crowd of 
youngsters who are just discovering 
these works or just cutting their G and 
S teeth. These are the ones we are go- 
ing after. A curious point is that we 
sell comparatively few librettos during 
the performances, but people do come 
and get them beforehand. 

“TI want to do at least seven out of the 
total thirteen. After ‘The Mikado’ we 
shall put on ‘The Gondoliers’ and after 
that—well, I am not ready to say what, 
but I expect, as each new work is added 
to retain all the others. Some day we 
may even have a theater that is devoted 
entirely to . . but that is looking too 
far into the future!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


London Symphony Lists Series 


LONDON, Aug. 29.—The London Sym- 
phony will have a season of ten concerts, 
beginning Oct. 17 and ending on April 
16. The conductors will be Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Albert Coates, Hugh Allen, 
Leo Blech, Felix Weingartner, Hermann 
Abendroth and Pablo Casals. The solo- 
ists will include Casals, Goldenburg, 
Vasha Prihoda and Mischa Levitzki. 
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Italy Opens Competition for 
Theaters 


ILAN, Aug. 23.—In addition 

to offering a governmental 
prize for a new Italian opera, the 
Ministry of Public Instruction has 
opened a novel competition among 
the theaters of the country. The 
distinction of having produced the 
greatest number of new and 
worthy Italian operas will be hon- 
ored. The Gazzetta Ufficiale con- 
tains the announcement of the con- 
test, which has as its aim the 
sponsoring of creative activity 
among native composers. 


TWENTY-FOUR SUITS FILED 
BY COMPOSERS’ SOCIETY 


Asks’ Injunctions Against Cabaret 
Managers and Amusement Owners 
In Towns in New York State 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The Depart- 
ment of Justice has been advised of the 
filing of twenty-four damage suits in 
the federal Court of New York by the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers against managers 
and owners of twenty-four cabarets, 
dance halls, hotels and other amusement 


places in New York towns. Injunctions 
are also asked. 
The suits, according to information 


received here, have been brought to pro- 
tect the copyright owners of song and 
dance compositions being used without 
license or permission by the defendants. 
Amusement places and hotels in -Haines 
Falls, East Windham, Green Lake, 
Hunter, Tannerville, Perling, Monti- 
cello, Lake Katherine, Saugherties, and 
East Durham are named in the society’s 
suits, and damages from $250 upward 
are asked from each, as well as perma- 
nent injunctions against further per- 
formance of the songs and dance hits. 
Named in the suits as complainants 
are Gene Buck, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers; Irving Berlin, Inc.; Jerome 
H. Remick & Co.; Leo Feist, Inc.; 
Harms, Inc.; De Sylva, Brown & Hen- 
derson, Inc.; and Shapiro, Bernstein & 
Co. ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Birmingham University Honors Wood 





LONDON, Aug. 31.—The degree of doc- 
tor of music has been conferred on Sir 
Henry Wood by the University of Bir- 
mingham. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 17, 1927 
NEW OPERA VENTURES 


F all of the announced and variously projected 

new opera companies materialize for the season 
now about to engulf New York, there should be 
opportunities galore for singers, conductors, or- 
chestra players, stage hands, costume venders, li- 
bretto hawkers and the men who sell advertising 
space in the programs. Ticket speculators may not 
need any curbing with respect to some of them but 
it is quite possible that the legal profession will 
profit. The most optimistic opera fan in Manhattan 
would not be so reckless as to predict that all of 
the four or five recently formulated companies, de- 
signed to appeal to a clientele not reached by the 
Metropolitan, will meet success simultaneously, and 
it is not looking through the glass darkly to assert 
that only one or two of these has any real prospect 
of carrying out the announced plans. 

As each impresario, or committee, or angel is 
certain which project is the one that will suc- 
ceed, irrespective of the others, there is nothing in 
this assertion to cause any of the promoters con- 
cern. Admittedly there is a place for the Metro- 
politan. Then there is a place for an additional 
institution either because it will be exceptionally 
low-priced, or because its performances will be in 
English, or because it will produce only lighter 
works and avoid competition with the Metropolitan, 
or because it will be designed to appeal to a large 
nationalistic element and has the support of certain 
foreign societies, and so on. 

Which of these various contentions will be found 
to have the most merit is for cold hard experience to 
determine. What is perhaps of more importance 
than the fortunes of the individuals who are pro- 
moting the several companies, and those who may 
be persuaded to join with them, through subscrip- 
tions, memberships or otherwise, in financing per- 
formances, is whether real opportunities will ac- 
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tually be opened to American singers. Most of the 
popular-priced opera companies which have come 
and gone in New York since the middle of the last 
century have served only an entertainment purpose 
and while that, of itself, is not to be decried, little 
is to be accomplished today in merely repeating 
over and over what past history has given us in 
innumerable small-fry “Aidas,” “Trovatores,” Rigo- 
lettos,” “Pagliaccis” and “Lucias,” unless training 
schools are provided thereby for promising talent. 

In the past, a majority of the singers with these 
lesser companies have been imported (or stranded) 
aliens, about one level higher than those journey- 
men operatic choristers who seem to take to their 
trade in some European countries with the same 
fiery enthusiasm that a railway section hand takes 
to driving spikes. There has been little room for 
young Americans in these companies, partly because 
the Americans did not have répertoire and routine, 
and partly because they could not live on the sti- 
pends vouchsafed—if any. 

Now, so we are told from this quarter and that, 
there is to be a new deal. With one company it is 
to come in one way, with another, in quite a dif- 
ferent way. To lump them all in one basket may 
be altogether unfair, but it would be more unfair, 
until they have had opportunity to prove them- 
selves, to arbitrarily accept the claims of one and 
reject those of the others. Who could have told, 
at the outset, that Fortune Gallo would succeed 
where the multitude who entered the field before 
him had struggled vainly to make road opera pay? 
And was there not good reason at one time to be- 
lieve that the Society of American Singers would 
hold on? 

If there is any moral to be drawn it is the very 
old and very trite one: Wait and see. 





THEATERS VS. CONCERT HALLS 


NEW aspect of an old problem provides a hors 

d ceuvre in the weekly menu for a bit of specu- 
lation replete with infinite ramifications. Discus- 
sion of New York’s concert hall facilities has been 
notoriously to the fore in recent seasons. The ex- 
istence of Carnegie Hall has been threatened. 
Aeolian Hall has been swallowed up in the vora- 
cious Woolworth maw. The Town Hall, hospitable 
and versatile home of public, political and artistic 
events of all kinds, has been snowed under, as far as 
evening events go, in the stampede of artists seek- 
ing a suitable chamber in which to set forth their 
musical wares. 

Heretofore, experiments in engaging theaters 
for Sunday recitals have been tentative and largely 
due to the “traffic congestion” in the regular con- 
cert halls. This year new elements enter into the 
increased demands for theaters for concerts and 
recitals. Musicians first turned to the theater for 
a suitable recital platform as a matter of immediate 
necessity. But this employment of the theater for 
musical events has become in certain quarters a 
definite matter of choice. 

There are specialized recitals which require light- 
ing and staging facilities and an atmsophere intime 
impossible to obtain in the concert hall. Usually 
the theaters charge a higher fee for their use than 
the average concert hall. But here again one en- 
counters delicate considerations which will always 
enter the lists of the artists. In other words, in 
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preference to an afternoon recital at an established 
concert hall when it is usually difficult to attract 
an audience the artist will often engage a theater 
for Sunday afternoon or evening. But, again, one 
confronts that embarrassing proposition: Which 
way are those queer creatures, the critics, going to 
jump? In the light of present day developments 
it appears that a good many artists in engaging 
theaters for week-day afternoon recitals quite sen- 
sibly do so with an eye to providing the overworked 
scribes of the press with easy opportunities for 
covering their concerts. 


[] Peryonalitiey [] 





Keyboard Triumvirate on Holiday 


A jolly holiday was that which celebrated the “name- 
day” of Ignace Jan Paderewski at his ranch in Cali- 
fornia recently, just before the pianist sailed for 
Europe. Shown in the photograph with him are two 
fellow-pianists, Phyllida Ashley and Sigismond Sto- 
jowski. This meeting was in a sense an artistic reun- 
ion, for it was Paderewski who encouraged Miss Ash- 
ley to study for a career, when as a five-year-old miss 
she played for him, and it was under Stojowski that 
she studied. 


Hempel—lIn aid of a local charity, Frieda Hempel 
gave one of her rare between-season recitals at the 
Palace Hotel in St. Moritz recently. The outstanding 
number on Mme. Hempel’s program was an aria from 
“Der Freischiitz.” The singer closed with “The Blue 
Danube” Waltz. In the audience were Eleanor Saw- 
yer, soprano of the Chicago Opera, and William Thor- 
ner, New York voice teacher, besides other notables. 


Stoessel—Baseball playing is one of the recreations 
of Albert Stoessel, who has conducted the New York 
Symphony at Chautauqua, N. Y., this summer and is 
scheduled to lead at the Worcester Festival. At the 
former resort a game was recently played between Mr. 
Stoessel’s “Hispanians” and Williams’ “Megaphones” 
to a 9—9 tie. The conductor “held down” third base 
with rare virtuosity. 


Massey—Canada has scored a notable victory through 
the enterprise shown by the University of Toronto in 
securing a permanent endowment for the Hart House 
Quartet. This was made possible by the generosity 
of the Hon. Vincent and Mrs. Massey. Thus removed 
from the pressure of continuous financial necessity, the 
ensemble is in a position to concentrate on purely musi- 
cal accomplishment. The United States will share gen- 
erously in the benefits of this endowment during the 
coming year, for fully a third of the Quartet’s engage- 
ments will be on the southern side of the international 
boundary. In December it will cross the continent for a 
series of concerts in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena and other Pacific Coast cities. 


Patton—Fraternal affiliations claim the loyal ad- 
herence of at least one well known musical figure. The 
Masonic Outlook of this month carried the following 
information about Fred Patton, bass, who joins the 
ranks of the Metropolitan this season: “Brother Pat- 
ton has been very active in Masonic music circles, hav- 
ing been the second bass in the Kane Lodge Quartet 
of New York for the past eight years. He is also a 


member of the Amity Lodge Quartet and the Jersey 
City Consistory Quartet. Among other lodges where 
Brother Patton has sung from time to time may be 
mentioned Holland, St. Cecile and Roome of New Yorx, 
and Montauk and Minerva Lodges of Brooklyn. Brother 
Patton is a member of Long Island City Lodge No. 586, 
and also of Aurora Grata Consistory in Brooklyn.” 
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Point and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Medicated Music Making 


HERAPY is a high-sounding science. 


But since the medical field has 


been invaded in recent years by a new vocal branch of this estimable 


art, cures have become more tuneful. 


An annual report issued by a British society speaks earnestly of “the pro- 
motion of health in wounded and disabled soldiers, sailors and airmen 
through the medium of correct breathing and song.” 

Will the results of an airplane crash be alleviated by a smooth and soulful 


performance of “Annie Laurie’? 

When soldiers sing “Tipperary” or 
“Madelon,” in rough but hearty voices, 
an immense amount of healing can be 
expected. 

The possibilities of not saving one’s 
breath for the proverbial cooling of one’s 
porridge, but instead of letting it out in 
a graceful cadenza, will doubtless be ex- 
tended surprisingly under this system, 
as the more cultivated sol-fas are prac- 
tised by the troops. 

The more extended the roulades, the 
quicker the patient will resume an up- 
right position. 

A little dose of Bach or Mozart ought 
to be effective for gout, malaria, rash or 
broken collarbone. 

But what we wonder is—how will this 
affect the health of listeners? 


Tempo Desired 


HE bashful swain approached his 
fiancée in great embarrassment. 


“Maud, was it you I kissed in the 
dark music room last night?” 
“Oh, Ferdie! What time was it?” 
—London Opinion. 


Summer Serenades 


pment Mabel’s voice is pealing 
Her notes nigh split the ceiling. 
But yet her tones are sweeter 

Than songs of the mosquiter! 


Masculine Favorites 


YOUNG lady who was visiting a 
minister’s family accompanied her 
host and his little daughter to church. 
After benediction she remarked that she 


was very much impressed with the ser- 
vice and particularly liked the hymns. 

When they reached home, the little 
girl suddenly piped: 





“Mother, Mae liked the ‘hims’ in our 
church, but she didn’t like the ‘hers’!” 


E. L. 
A Canny Tale 


HERE was once an operatic bass who 
was so lazy that indigestion killed 


him. The way it came about was this: 
for many years he ate sardines without 
removing the cans. O 


Big Advantage 
ED—‘“Does Tom really like the flute 
better than any one other musical in- 


strument?” 


Ned—“He once said he selected it be- 
cause, when he had to leave any hall 
suddenly, he could just slip it in his 
pocket.” J. J. OC. 


O What Is So Rare..... 


London—A white Wyandotte hen that 
does not cackle after laying an egg is 
referred to as “The Lost Chord” im a 
report by a poultry expert. 


HIS title, we ween, should be reserved 
for the vocal pedagogue who never 
acknowledged a famous pupil. 


Nomenclature 


HAT strange contradictions 
In life you will see! 
There are dins yclept “Art,” 


When “Bunk” it should be! 
O. M. 


Flat and Flatter 


N official report estimates that of the 
10,000,000 pianos in the United 
States, 8,000,000 of them are out of tune. 
Now we know what is wrong with 
some queer-sounding modern pieces! 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, MusICAL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Bor. 








“God Save the King” 


A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing interesting data concerning “God 
Save the King,” which we publish with 
thanks. 

“Recently you published a query con- 
cerning the authorship of the tune to 
which ‘God Save the King’ is sung. I 
came across a reference to it in the 
diary of James Gallatin, recently pub- 
lished. Gallatin, writing in Paris in 
1920, says:—‘Oddly enough, ‘God Save 
the King’ is the National Hymn of Ge- 
neva. It was played after the Escalade 
in 1602. The name of the composer is 
not known. Both Handel and Lulli 
claimed it, but that is absurd as the 
original manuscript music is in the Ar- 
senal at Geneva.’” 

7 9 9 


Records Wanted 


A correspondent is anxious to get any 
phonograph records of Victor Maurel, 
also parts three and four of “Der Spiel- 
mansleben” made by Otto Goritz. Any of 


our readers who have these records and 
who are willing to part with them, are 
requested to notify the Question Box 
Editor. . 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Copyrights 

Would you be so kind as to tell me 

how to take out a copyright on music. 
“INQUIRER.” 

Hartsdale, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1927. 

Write to Thorvald Solberg, register of 
copyrights, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington. You will be sent the necessary 
forms to fill out. If your piece has been 
published, you will have to deposit two 
copies in the Congressional Library; if 
it is in manuscript, one copy. The fee, 
we believe, is two dollars. 

7 9 9 


Caruso as “‘Avito” 


I am anxious to know if Caruso ever 
sang in “The Love of the Three Kings.” 
Can you enlighten me? 

ROSE FROMAN. 

Twin Mountain, Sept. 9, 1927. 

Yes, he appeared as “Avito,” but the 
réle was never one of his most success- 
ful and he gave it up after a year or so. 

, 2 8 


Hearing Rehearsals 


Can you obtain permission to attend 
rehearsals at the Metropolitan Opera 
House? a. D. B 

New York City, Sept. 9, 1927. 

A few persons are admitted to the 
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final rehearsals of new operas but other 
rehearsals are absolutely private. 
7 9 9 


Garcia’s Répertoire 


Can you give me any idea of the 
operas in the répertoire of the Garcia 


organization which gave the first Italian 
opera in New York? 
GEORGE T. TYLER. 

New York City, Aug. 31, 1927. 

The company opened with “The Bar- 
ber of Seville” on Nov. 26, 1825, and 
was later heard in “Tancredi,” “Semi- 
ramide,” “Turco in Italia” and “La Cen- 
erentola” by the same composer, Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni” and two works 
by Garcia himself, “L’ Amante Astuto” 
and “La Figlia del Aria,’ were also 


sung. 
? 9? 


“Carmen” Recitatives 


Will you state whether the recitatives , 


in “Carmen” were composed by Bizet 
or by Massenet? E. R. S. 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 1, 1927. 


By neither of them, but by Ernest 


Guiraud, a 


native of New Orleans, 
U.S. A. 


i 


Who Wrote “Vendetta”? 


Please tell me the composer of an 
opera entitled “Vendetta.” “GrIuLIo.” 

Louisville, Ky., Sept. 2, 1927. 

Ricordi’s catalog of operas lists six 
works under this title, by Pugni, Cian- 


chi, Fernandez, Berutti, Pizzi and Nou- gy 


gués. There are also, “Vendetta Abruz- 





zese” by Tanara, “Vendetta Sarda” by 
Cellini, (Emilio, not Benvenuto!) and 
“Vendetta Slava,” by Platania. 

ee * 


Fughetta and Fugato 


What is the difference, if any, between 
a “fughetta” and a “fugato”? 

; GEORGE. 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 1, 1927. 

A fughetta is a short fugue, usually 
only a fugue exposition. A fugato is a 
passage in fugue-like style but not 
strictly in form. 

a ae 
Scarlatti Pieces 

Kindly list some piano pieces by Scar- 
latti. ro! ae 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1927. 

“The Cat’s Fugue,” “Capriccio in B 
Flat,” “Pastorale in E Minor,” (Don’t 


pe this too fast!) “Concert Allegro 
in A. 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 


Grand in Upright Form 


roduci d : 
Waraacing and Player-Pisncs 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 











Are considered by expert ju to be the 
finest now made. They con more valu. 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianesa 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








An Artistic Triumph. 





WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York;Pa. 
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More Lelters of Praise from 
Readers of Musical America 





ETTERS received from MUSICAL 
AMERICA readers have included the 
following: 


Please accept my expression of ap- 
preciation of your choice of the brilliant 
Deems Taylor to guide the destinies of 
MusicAL AMERICA, and particularly for 
the reviving of the name of John C. 


Freund and all he has meant to this 
country and its young aspiring artists. 
He has been a great inspiration to me 
in the past and it is with the keenest 
pleasure that I witness the re-dedication 
of the aims of MusICAL AMERICA to its 
founder. FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 


Boston, Mass. 


I feel impelled to send a line to thank 
you warmly for the kindly tribute you 
paid to the memory of my old friend 
John C. Freund in the MUSICAL AMER- 
ica of Aug. 20. He devoted his life to 
the welfare of music. He was a dear 
friend of my father, Oliver Ditson of 
Boston, and I personally for many years 
had him in high esteem. 


C. H. DITson. 
Jackson, N. H. 


I consider it far and away the 
best musical journal in the world, 
barring none (that I have ever had 
the pleasure of reading) and I 
think I have had them all. Your re- 
views I consider eminently fair and 
just. W. C. DUGAN. 
Vanceburg, Ky. 


The plain truth is: I think MUSICAL 


AMERICA is splendid. If you could have 


observed me making weekly pilgrimages 
to our public library before I became a 
subscriber and reading the MUSICAL 
AMERICA there, you would indeed be as- 
sured of my interest. I enjoy every 
copy, you may be sure, and there are 
certain things in every one that I like 
especially. For instance, “Mephisto’s 
Musings,” (of course!), the Personality 
column, and the interviews with distin- 
guished artists. LUCILE RUMSEY. 


DENVER, COLO. 


I consider MUSICAL AMERICA one 
of the finest and fairest musical 
magazines and would not go without 
reading it every week! Best wishes 
to MUSICAL AMERICA. 

ARTHUR BAECHT. 
Newark, N. J. 





Musical America is a wonderful 
publication and I wish it could be in 
the home of every music lover in the 
country. As long as MUSICAL 
AMERICA holds its high standard I 
never want my home to be without 
it. Dr. ADAM T. THORPE, 

Nash County Medical Society. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Personally, we believe that MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the outstanding musical 
magazine published in America. It 
brings to the home constructive musical 








Non-Residents’ Copyright 
Royalty Reduced in 
British Law 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 12.—Ac- 

cording to official. advices re- 
ceived here, the new tax system 
which has just been placed in oper- 
ation by Great Britain will reduce 
the royalties paid non-residents on 
musical compositions, phonograph 
records and music rolls by twenty 
per cent. While the amount of 
royalty remains the same as here- 
tofore, the twenty per cent deduc- 
tion reverts to the Government, 
while eighty per cent is payable to 
the copyright owners. In the case 
of the copyright royalties, Section 
25 of the law provides that where 
they are paid to non-residents, the 
taxpayer must deduct the twenty 
per cent tax and deliver it to the 
inland revenue authorities. The 
taxpayer does not have to include 
the royalties in his own taxable in- 
come, but merely serves as tax col- 
lector for the Government. 


criticism on artists appearing in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere and from that point 
alone we consider it an important factor 
in the music life of American homes. 
It is needless to say that MUSICAL 
AMERICA develops musical movements, 
music associations, and general interest 
in musical matters. S. H. GALPERIN. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


As a teacher of piano I have found 
the pictures in MUSICAL AMERICA a 
source of help and uplift, especially dur- 
ing music week. One year I took the il- 
lustrated orchestras and their leaders 
from your paper, also America’s most 
famous pianists and composers, placing 
them round about the studio for class 
observation. This season during Na- 
tional Music Week the pictures of the 
presidents of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs were indeed such a source 
of strength in completing the program. 
Thanking you for your helpful ideas and 
assuring you they are appreciated, 

CARLOTTA A. ELTON. 

Holcomb, N. Y. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Cadman Will Write Pageant 
Score for Las Vegas 


HICAGO, Sept. 13.—Charles 

Wakefield Cadman has been 
commissioned to write the score 
for the pageant of La Fiesta de las 
Artes (the Festival of the Arts) 
at Las Vegas, Tex., which is to be 
made an annual event for the 
southwestern states. The Fiesta, 
sponsored by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, will be held in the stadium 
at Las Vegas, which seats 5000, in 
July and August. 


Making a New Home for 
Opera in New York 
[Continued from page 9] 


“horseshoe” or lyre form, that results 
in a considerable number of boxes right 
and left with poor sight lines and the 
consequent inability to receive the full 
benefit of the performance Today the 
great artists of opera are dramatically 
trained and the chorus and masses are 
also trained to express dramatic action, 
and the entire stage is used in the per- 
formance. 

As to the architecture of the proposed 
new opera house, we shall need a struc- 
ture that will express on its exterior the 
same beauty and refinement that will 
characterize the performances on the 
stage, or, in short, it should at once and 


unmistakably proclaim to the beholder 
that it is a building for opera in its 
highest development, and in its interior 
designs that unobtrusive dignity and 
character that will impress but not 
loudly compete with the settings on the 
stage. 

Whatever plans are presented should 
receive the closest study of men of archi- 
tectural and technical training who 
could be called in council to judge their 
merits, their adaptability to the later 
and newer operas with many sets, or 
scenes, and, what seems vitally essen- 
tial, that the plans provide for a build- 
ing that would be so elastic as to make 
it, with few changes, meet the variety 
of requirements that will inevitably be 
presented within a year’s operation. 


Curtis Institute Musicians Heard at 
Lake George 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 13.—Vocal stu- 
dents of the Curtis Institute of Music 
gave a benefit concert in the new audi- 
torium of the Tri-County Association of 
the Blind at Lake George, N. Y. Louise 
Lerch, formerly a pupil of Marcella 
Sembrich, and now a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, sang, assisted 
by Josephine Jirak. Alberta Boehm, pi- 
ano student of David Saperton, is now a 
faculty member of the Horner Institute 
of Music, Kansas City, Mo. Mildred 
Reames Chase, piano pupil of Benno 
Moiseivitsch, has opened a _ studio in 
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|. All students should have a 


healthy body and an 
active mind. Those who have vocal talents greater 





| GEO. HOTCHKISS 


STREET 


Teacher of Singing 


the vocal work. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


Male Voice Specialist 


A Declaration of Ideas and Ideals 


—This is Mr. Street’s Outline of Study— 10. Knowledge of note values, scales, time, rhythm and 
notation is required and if not possessed at time of 
enrollment these subjects must be studied along with 








than the degree of physical and mental development 
will be given breathing and body (torso) exercises and 
certain work for the quickening of the intellect in 
excess of actual voice work at first; until a proper 
proportion of these requisites is present. 


Mr. Street uses only four breathing exercises. These 
bring about the necessary muscular development in the 
torso, which allows the student a maximum of power 
and control without strain or discomfort of any kind. 
The action of the breathing muscles and the body posi- 
tion must become unconscious through habit, acquired 
y repetition. This dispenses with the need of any 
conscious manipulation or attempted control of breath- 
ing muscles, chest or ribs during the act of singing. 


The student is taught to use the vocal organs in the 
throat in an unobstructed manner. That freedom is 
actual and not figurative. What should be free or loose 
and how to get it so. 


The first vocal step is to establish a standard of tone, 
pure in quality and sung with unqualified ease, over 
a reasonable range including all notes on which 
“changes of register" might occur, entirely eliminating 
the “breaks” and establishing an even scale. 


The second vocal step is to establish the ability to 
transfer the standard tone from one note to another 
on moving exercises without the aid of added power or 
force. In other words training the student to recognize 
pitch as independent of any other element. 


The development of power and volume, based on the 
fact that nature's laws automatically call forth these 
two elements when we wish to intensify or amplify any 
vocal expression. Even “Mezzo Voce” can have varied 
degrees of power and volume. Surely it is not difficult 
to see the advantage of working this way after having 
acquired a correct standard of tone, as outlined in 
paragraph 4, and the futility of trying it without the 
standard. 

Mr. Street divides all voices into two parts, the strong 
or developed and the weak or undeveloped. The former 
is given enough attention in the beginning to remove 
any faults and thereafter it is allowed to “mark time” 
until the latter (the weak part) is proportionately pure, 
powerful and voluminous. 

Students are shown how to use all vowel sounds with 
equal facility. Any vocal method which destroys or 
mars the purity of a language is wrong. If a person 
can form pure vowels and crisp consonants without 
tone (as in a whisper), and forms them faultily in song, 
then the difficulty is in the tone production. 


Consonants are treated separately when used incor- 


rectly and then joined to vowels in syllables and words, 
when perfected. 





15. 
16. 


Mr. 


All through the period of study each student will be given 
the fundamentals of stage deportment including poise 
and body balance, walking, pivoting, entrance and exit 
from stage or platform, facial expression, conduct 
while singing, proper use of hands and arms in gesture, 
and, when the student is to become a singing actor, he 
will be trained in make-up and costuming. 


Students desiring to sing French, German or Italian 
text will be obliged to have at least a fundamental 
knowledge of the language or languages used. 


Students who agree to sing either publicly or privately 
will be expected to use only numbers which have been 
rehearsed and approved in the studio. 
All studio rules and regulations, such as the above, are 
designed for the purpose of avoiding unnecessary ad- 
verse criticism of student and teacher 


Students are not all considered to be in the same stage 
of development. Each has his own status or artistic 
value. What is present at time of enrollment, whether 
through natural gift or previous study, is definitely 
recognized, cultivated and added to. 


All auditions must be paid for. The fee is $10.00 


Lesson periods are either 30 min. or 45 min. in dura- 
tion. The former costs $10.00, the latter $15.00. 


During the first year of study, no student may take 
fewer than one lesson each week. 





Street will only accept a limited number of female 
students, and then only when the object is a profes- 
en career or when brought by some member of his 
class. 


After reading the above it should be easy to understand 
why Mr. Street bases the development of the upper male 
voice on the use of the FALSETTO, going from that into the 
sonorous head voice and blending it with the chest. Every 


man knows he can 


conscious of only two adjustments of 


the vocal organs, and he also knows that the high notes 
cannot be given with ease when sung with the chest or 
speaking voice adjustment. 


Mr. Street believes that all tones (at whatever pitch) must 
be capable of carrying any vowel sound at any and all 
degrees of power. 


Mr. Street’s book “Pure and Easy Tone Production” can 


be h 


ad at any music store or from the publishers, H. R. 


Elliot & Co., 129 Lafayette St., N. Y. City. Price $2.50 
postpaid. 





SPECIAL NOTICE: 


The present studio address is 56 West 71st St., New York. Tel. End. 4183. After Oct. Ist 
it will be the Wellston Apts., 174 West 76th St. Same telephone until otherwise announced. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for September 17, 1927 


Choirs on Coast 
Repeat Successes 





Tacoma Siangerfest Winners 


Give Fine Program in 
San Francisco 


San Francisco, Sept. 12.—Choral 
work of a high order was heard in the 
Civie Auditorium when choruses which 
won prizes in the Greater Pacific Sang- 
erfest at Tacoma appeared. These were 
the San Francisco Miannerchor, the 
Deutscher Verein Damenchor of San 
Francisco, the Pacific Sangerbund and 
the male choir of the Oakland Turn- 
verein. They registered success in num- 
bers by Bruch, Kalliwoda, Storch, Schul- 
ken. Leaders were Frederick Schiller 
and Hans Niederhofer. 

Variety was given to the program by 
the Greven Triple Mixed Quartet. 
Johannes Raith played the organ, and 
Gertrude Weidemann sang Senta’s Bal- 
lad from “The Flying Dutchman,” ac- 
companied by Joseph Greven. 


Give Russian Music 


Russian music was given a dominant 
place at the post-season gala benefit 
concert sponsored by the Summer Sym- 
phony Association in the Civic Audi- 
torium on Aug. 29. The Andante 
eantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, “A Night on Bald Mountain,” 
by Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Easter Day” and “Bumble Bee,” and 
the Valse of Rebikoff were on the pro- 
gram. Listed also was Massenet’s 
“Phédre” Overture. 

Jacques Gershkovitch conducted, mak- 
ing an excellent impression. He showed 
a strong feeling for dramatic effects, 
and no slight degree of authority. As 
guest soloist, Leonida Coroni gave an 
artistic interpretation of “Eri tu” from 
“A Masked Ball.” Lalo’s Concerto in 
D Minor was played with fine under- 
standing by Michel Penha, ’cellist. 


San Francisco Library to Erect Tablet 
in Memory of Julian Waybur 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—Friends of 
the late Julian Waybur are planning to 
place a tablet on the wall of the music 
room in the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary in memory of this educator, 
through whose devotion the department 
was established. Contributions not ex- 
ceeding five dollars are invited in an an- 
nouncement issued by Mrs. J. W. Beck- 
man, Wheeler Beckett, Albert Elkus, 
Mrs. Jesse Lilienthal, Redfern Mason, 
Warren Olney and Bruce Porter. 

M. M. F. 


San Francisco Women Entertain Clara 
Clemens 


SAN FRaAncisco, Sept. 10.—Clara 
Clemens Gabrilowitsch was guest of 
honor at a tea given by the San Fran- 
cisco Branch of the League of American 
Pen Women. She contributed a charm- 
ing group of songs, accompanied by 
Helen Redewill. Mme. Gabrilowitsch 
also gave a delightful talk to the Pen 
Women and their guests. 


LonG BEeacH, CAL.—The Gwent Male 
Chorus of thirty, under the leadership 
of Myrrana Richards Cox, recently 
gave a concert in the Municipal Audito- 
rium. 


- Louise Stallings | 
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Mario Chamlee 
Is Regarded as 
a “Great Artist” 


By H. Campbdell-Duncan. 

MASSENET's -f€MANON” was repeat 

ed at Ravinia last night. Now to 
write of “Manon” as done at Ravinia 
is, perfarce, to write of Mario Cham: 
lee, whose singing of the Chevalier des 
Grieux last week was unehimously 
pronounced one of the finest, if not 


the finest, individus! performance ever 


given in the north shore _operg house. 


It so happens thatthe first role 
in which I saw: and heard Mario 
Ciamlee was that of the Chevalic? 
in Massenet's ‘‘Manon,.”’ He had. hee? 
called upon to bSubstitute at sitor 
notice for another tenor who had been 
smitten with a sore throat. On that 
occasion I was keenly impressed by 
the utter honesty and straightforward- 
ness of his performance. But not 
more than by the beauty of his voice, 
which holds more nearly the quality 
with which Caruso captivated the 
world than any other I have heard. 
It is true, however, that Chamlee's 
voice’ and technique have improved 
greatly since that particular perform- 
ance. But the qualities which made 
me sit up and take notice on that 
occasion are the same qualities that 
were acclaimed by my elders last 
week. 


Mario Chamlee is a great artist I 
Say So tThow, and one of. these days 
the musical world at large will echo 
me. And when I say “great” I mean 
great.” Everything he does is 
stampéd by the hall mark of fine 
artistry. «And therein lies the differ- 
ence between Mario Chamleea and the 
popular idol, for his greatness is not 
the pseudo-greatness ‘of flamboyancy, 
Which draws the unreasoning.plaudits 
of the groundlings It is the great 
ness of fine judgment, of honesty, of 
perfectly balanced values and emotion- 
al restraint. It is the greatness of a 
technique which admits of no com 
promises; of a method which is never 
debased to meet the demands of a 
false emotionalism, and of a sense of 
dramatic values which marks each 
role he touches with individuality In 
short, it is what Mario Chamlee does 
not do, as much as what he does do 
that gaakes him great 

Mario Chamlee'’s methods are never 
obvious. And yet there is an Anglo- 
Saxon clarity and directness about 
them which make his interpretations 
stand out with distinction tle has no 
uselegs gestures, no purposeless mo 
iidhs, no meaningless operatic hand 


flappings to distract and worry He 
always is in perfect command of his 
singing and acting technique 3 
this easiness, this effortless assu 


ance, Which carries the conviction he 
inspires. Scores of places in his vari- 
ous roles might, be pointed out as 
touching the heights, but let the most 
blase opera-goer sit thru his singing 
of the Dream aria in ‘‘Manon" and 
then question his right to be called 
‘great.’ 

For -these three seasons 1 Iiwave 
watched Mario Chamlee closely and 
evitically, because he was so worth 
critical watchfulness Alas, ‘how 
many opera singers aren't [. have 
seen him run the gamut from low 
comedy to high. tragedy, as in, for 


example, “The [lixir of -Love and 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” nd 
take all the steps between. But |! 


have yet to see him doa piece of work 
that wasn't as cleanly cut as a 
cameo, or that had a rough spot or a 
ragged edge to it, altho in honesty |! 
must admit to an occasional flat note 
And when he does sing a blue one, it 
is blue but this, to my mind, 's in 
finite!y bet 

notes which are just a shade off. ifven 
in the matter of blue notes, Mario 


ibamlee makes a good job of it 
47 . . 
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Light and (olor Analysed In ‘Relation to Music 


Technical and cAesthetic Questions are Discussed 


by Book Writers —Novel, 


“The Hoop,” ‘Por- 


trays Character of ‘Prima ‘Donna —Volumes on 


Theory, (Composition and Singing Treat of Subjects 
From New Points of View. 


Ne everyone who has imagined 
an art of color-music has labored 
under the delusion that he was the first 
in the territory, and that he was blazing 
a track through an entirely unknown 
and unexplored region, says Adrian 
Bernard Klein in “Color-Music, the Art 
of Light,” (London: Crosby Lockwood 


and Son). In this book he has set him- 
self the task not only of rectifying this 
impression for the sake of students in 
the field, but of examining the whole 
subject from the technical, scientific and 
aesthetic points of view. In a word, he 
has endeavored to appraise “the advan- 
tages, if any, to be gained by the crea- 
tion of a synthetic art of light and 
sound.” 

The idea of a definite relation between 
light and sound finds its first expres- 
sion, according to the author, in Aris- 
totle (De Sensu), “Colors may mutually 
relate like musical concords for their 
pleasantest arrangement; like those con- 
cords mutually proportionate.” 

From this slight preliminary hint of 
the “youngest art” the development of 
the idea is admirably traced; through 
the experiments of painters in the 
Middle Ages to classify and arrange 
their color scales, and on through the 
researches of the early physicists, to the 
emergence in the eighteenth century of a 
color organ. 


The First Invention 


Louis Bertrand Castel, a Jesuit math- 
ematician, was the inventor of the first 
instrument for the projection of pure 
color, which he called “Classevin pour 
les Yeux.” It was based upon an origi- 
nal scale which was the inverse of the 
sound octave, that is, the short waves 
were placed opposite the lower portion 
of the octave and the long opposite the 
upper. 

Since Castel’s time the idea has en- 
gaged the attention of many experiment- 
ers, and Mr. Klein deals at some length 
with the inventions and theories of those 
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whose work he deems most significant: 
D. D. Jameson, A. Wallace Rimington, 
William Schooling, Mary  Hallock- 
Greenewalt, Thomas Wilfred, M. Lucke- 
ish, A. B. Hector, Leonard G. Taylor. 
He also appends a description of the 
Klein Color Projector, his own invention. 


Recent Progress 


In spite of the impressive array of 
names of those who have played with 
the idea of an independent color art, it 
should be remembered that artistic ex- 
pression by means of color was im- 
possible in the practical meaning of the 
word until the perfection of the tungsten 
filament in 1907. Since that time pro- 
gress has been such as to encourage 
those original and independent spirits 
who look toward a day when the art of 
light will take equal rank with the art 
of music, either as a necessary adjunct 
of the latter or in independent form, 
comparable to the symphony. 

Mr. Klein does not hesitate to discuss 
this particular question (which has al- 
ways been a highly controversial point) 
with complete candor. In Chapter V he 
has included a table which classifies the 
most important exponents of color 
music, past and present, according to 
their belief in a related or independent 
color scale. 

Of his own position Mr. Klein has this 
to say, “There are those to whom the 
idea of erecting the structure of an hypo- 
thetical art of colored light upon a foun- 
dation of an established theory of the 
art of sound is peculiarly repugnant. 
Their view is that color music must 
evolve its own procedure and its own 
order and method and principles, which 
will not of necessity be found to be 
identical with those of sound music. The 
writer is, on the whole, inclined to this 
opinion.” 

Future of Art 


The future of the art, the author 
contends, is unfortunately and inevitably 
linked with financial considerations, for 
the business of experimentation is ex- 
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pensive. Thomas Wilfred’s “portable 
Clavilux” is said to have cost $16,000, 
and other instruments in proportion. In 
such a case, the answer must necessarily 
lie with prosperous America, and it is 
to this country that he looks for con- 
tinued enlightened research. In the 
American theater he sees encouraging 
signs, notably in the motion picture 
houses, where symphonic presentations 
have for several years had an accom- 
paniment of light effects based upon a 
very definite design. 

Mr. Klein has unquestionably accom- 
plished his purpose, that part of it at 
least, which relates to the examination 
of his field. The appraisal of an art, 
color music or any other, is a somewhat 
different undertaking however, and in 
this portion of his task, the author has 
not been so successful. Nevertheless, 
his unbounded enthusiasm, his very evi- 
dent sincerity, the clarity of his exposi- 
tion, and the unquestionable attractive- 
ness of the volume itself, will do much 
to win attention for the newest art, 
which, in its present state, Mr. Klein 
does not hesitate to call “a pretty 
dream.” .. tan We 


 * > 


Only understanding of nature’s princi- 
ples and laws of singing, Frantz Prosch- 
owsky believes, can bring success to the 


THE SEAL of APPROVAL 


c/o Catharine A. Bamman, Manager 


50 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Dear Miss Palmer: 


Just a word to thank you for your 


excellent singing last night (May 19th). 


I do not 


hesitate to say that no soprano has ever so pleased 
the audience in our long series of concerts. 

The men of the MONTCLAIR GLEE CLUB 
were equally delighted, and are looking forward to 


having you again. 


Yours faithfully 


(signed) 


MARK ANDREWS 


Conductor, Montclair Glee Club 
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vocal artist. With this idea in mind, he 
has written his latest book in “The Sing- 
ing School” series, entitled “The Begin- 
ner’s Voice Book” (Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Company). 

Aware of the many erroneous concepts 
regarding singing that beginners often 
develop, Mr. Proschowsky sets out to 
focus special attention on the description 
of the human voice and its use. Here 
are explained the larynx, or sound box, 
vocal chords, false vocal chords, epiglot- 
tis, tongue and attachments, oral cavity 
and lips, pharynx, soft palate, nasal 
cavity, hard palate and wind pipe. 
Anatomical drawings especially devised 
by the author, with the aid of an original 
invention which he calls the autolaryngo- 
scope, illustrate the text. 


Thinking in Tone 


There appears in connection with the 
anatomical description, comprehensive 
explanation of tone thinking, the salient 
point in the construction of thought to 
be expressed with the voice, sensing or 
feeling tone, intonation, registers, attack 
and, most important, proper breathing. 

Frequently in vocal methods, little or 
no practical provision is made for teach- 
ing fundamentals of music itself. But 
the conscious understanding of nature’s 
principles, the author declares, is the 
basis upon which musical problems are 
solved. Here in company with vocal 
progress of the pupil, Mr. Proschowsky 
has therefore included in his book gradu- 
ated exercises to develop knowledge of 
notation, tonality and chords. 

Vocal development, hand in hand with 
theoretic progress, and supplemented by 
knowledge of the physical equipment of 
the singer, make the book — 


* * * 


Admirers of the writings of J. C. 
Snaith who thrilled over “The Sailor” 
and chuckled over “Araminta” who, as 
she expressed it, was “called ‘Goose’ be- 
cause I am rather a sil-lay” will read 
his latest work, “The Hoop,” (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.) with some- 
thing of a difference. 

Some one, the late James G. Huneker, 
if memory serves, said that the really 
good musical novel had yet to be writ- 
ten. He cited “Charles Auchester” and 
“The First Violin” among others to 
prove his point. The glamor of “Evelyn 
Innes” fades as her thirtieth birthday 
approaches. The musical side of “Tril- 
by,” never any too convincing, was 
merely a tenuous thread to hold together 

[Continued on next page) 
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Soprano 
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50 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Some Books on Music 


[Continued from preceding page] 


some superb characterizations. “Jean 
Christophe” has its admirers of whom 
the present reviewer is not one. Louis 
Bromfield came perilously near hitting 
the bull’s-eye in “Possession,” but when 
all’s said and done, the really good 
musical novel is yet to be written. 

Mr. Snaith’s pen has an individual 
charm. The story is of a bumptious girl 
who throws a pot of fuchsias at her 
father’s head in a provincial English 
city and dashes off to the Continent to 
emerge a year or so later as a sensa- 
tional débutante in a new opera at La 
Scala. 

The tale moves haltingly and is in- 
terrupted every time a new character 
is introduced by biographical and per- 
sonal details that sometimes run into 
pages. One is frequently told about 
characteristics of the personages, but is 
not shown them directly. The vocabu- 
lary of Esmeralda, the heroine, is a 
case in point. It is said that her lan- 
guage is too dreadful for words, but one 
never hears her say anything worse 
than commonplace oaths. Mr. Snaith 
did this same thing in “Araminta” 
where the crochetty titled old aunt was 
described as one who made the ceilings 
tremble whenever she spoke, but her 
conversation as recorded, was more or 
less mild. 


In Technical Depths 


As far as the technically musical as- 
pects of the book are concerned, Mr. 
Snaith gets sometimes out of his depth. 
An impresario who is later to put E'sme- 
ralda across as the world’s greatest dra- 
matic soprano, is first attracted to her 
by hearing her singing as he walks down 
the street in Cannes. He is amazed 
with the “percussion” with which she 
sings the High C in the Jewel Song in 
“Faust.” Of course Esmeralda may 
have been transposing it up for the oc- 
casion, but Gounod wrote the Jewel Song 
in the key of E, and there is no High C 
in it. He later tells her that her Briinn- 
hilde, (sic!) is fit for Bayreuth, her 
Mad Aria for La Scala, her Mimi in the 
snow for Covent Garden and her Fan- 
ciulla del West for New York. Alas! 
Puccini’s Wild West opera vanished 
from New York before the war and this 
tale supposedly is post-war! In any 
case, the Belasco-Puccini piece was a 
poor guess for a characterictically popu- 
lar New York opera. 

Esmeralda, in describing her encoun- 
ter with Véry, the great Parisian 
teacher, repeats that she told him she 
had had her early training under a pu- 
pil of the sister of Malibran. 

“Ohé,” he said, “Marchesi!” Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia and Mathilde Marchesi 
will have to fight out this point for 
themselves in the Great Beyond, if cur- 
rent fiction is permitted there! 

As a character, Esmeralda Topham 
Goodchild is not uninteresting and the 
parts of the story dealing with her, have 
zest and a forthright quality. There is, 
however, altogether too much stress laid 
upon and too much space given to sub- 
ordinate characters. 

All in all, Esmeralda is the not-im- 
possible probability that dramatic auth- 
ors permit themselves. She might pos- 
sibly occur, but it is —. yo 


* * * 


With the teaching of theoretical sub- 
jects tending more and more toward the 
practical use of all material and its ap- 
plication in actual composition or im- 
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provisation, the complexion of text books 
is also changing and teachers are trying 
constantly to make harmony a usable, 
rather than merely an analytical subject, 
even in the hands of the average pupil. 

Alfred Hill, professor of harmony and 
composition at the New South Wales 
State Conservatorium, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, has written a book entitled “Har- 
mony and Melody” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), in which he attempts to lead the 
pupil into composition immediately. As 
the author says in his preface: 


“In the past we have learned a lot 
about harmony, but very few have 
told us where thé melodies come from or 
how to make them. Instead of every 
composer having to rediscover all the 
ways of writing, it is proposed to sys- 
tematize the material so that anyone 
with average talent and brain can use 
." 


An Excellent Method 


This Mr. Hill proceeds to do after a 
few pages of explanation of primary 
triads and cadences. Chapter two is 
given over to melody and free writing, in 
which the construction of a melody is at- 
tempted with chord notes, passing notes 
and appoggiatura. Next comes an illus- 
tration of the song form, followed by the 
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Builder of Vocal Careers of Many Outstanding 


Five Essentials for the Development of the Artist: 


Aspiration 


Command of the Vocal Instrument 
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setting of simple verses, with accompani- 
ment, using the three primary triads 
only. 

In this manner Mr. Hill introduces new 
harmonic material and immediately has 
the pupil use it in his original work, un- 
til all the chords of conventional harmony 
have been studied and used in little songs 
and pieces for piano or violin. This is 
an excellent method of teaching and one 
that is being widely adopted in related 
lines, such as the teaching of English in 
our schools. Of course, it is sometimes 
more difficult to apply than the old eye- 
and-pencil method, because in any class 
there are pupils who seem to be totally 
devoid of imagination or creative ability, 
but it is a method that should be used 
as much as possible. Even those teachers 
who prefer to stick to the older type of 
text would do well to read Mr. Hill's 
book and follow out some such scheme of 
procedure in their teaching. S. D. 


Yvette Guilbert Writes Memoirs 


Paris, Sept. 1.—Yvette Guilbert, the 
noted singer of chansons, has recently 
issued her memoirs, under the title of 
“The Song of My Life.” This book in- 
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Jacksonville A ppropriates $5200 
for Radio 


ACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 

13.—This city has appropriated 
$5200 for four hours of radio 
music every week, engaging the 
Little Symphony as a dominant at- 
traction. The installation of a 
civic station, WJAX, has chiefly 
been due to the efforts of the 
Jacksonville Radio Club, of which 
Sterling Smith is president. Mem- 
bers of the executive board are: 
George W. Gibbs, Jr., Leon Cheek, 
J. C. Cooper, D. C. Randolph and 
J. F. Dobbins. The city is also 
arranging State auditions in con- 
nection with the Atwater Kent 
Foundation national competition. 
T. C. Imeson of the City Commis- 
sion is State manager. The State 
chairman is Margaret A. Haas. 





troduces a number of artistic figures, 
including Duse, Zola and celebrities of 
Montmartre. The work is soon to ap- 
pear in a German translation made by 
Franz Hessel. 
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Modern Creative Spirit Transitory, 


Briton Tells Organists’ 


t TET PTT LLLP 
Twentieth Meeting of Na- 
tional Calls 


Large Assemblage to St. 


Association 


Louis—Composition Prize 
of $500 Won by Ernest 
Douglas of Los Angeles. 


T. LOUIS, Sept. 10.—The twentieth 

annual convention of the Nationa! 
Association of Organists came to a close 
on Aug. 26, when Harry Goss-Custard, 
organist of the Liverpool Cathedral, a 
guest, gave an address before a large at- 
tendance at dinner. He came expressly 
to appear as recitalist and lecturer, 
taking as his subject the instrument he 
plays. 

Speaking of modern tendencies, the 
British guest said, in part: 

“T think that many creative manifes- 
tations, such as jazz, are transitory. 
There is, in this age of excitement hunt- 
ing, a deeper artistic and even religious 
sense than is manifested today in any 
way, either in our creative products or 
our form of everyday life. 

“Undoubtedly a quieter expression, 
something more fundamentally satisfy- 
ing, will come later.” 


Prizes Awarded 


One of the principal events of the 
convention was the award of the $500 
prize offered under the auspices of the 
National Association of Organists by 
George Kilgen & Son, Inc., organ build- 
ers of this city, for the best compositions 
for organ, in a form designated, to be 
selected by the judges. Ernest Douglas, 
of Los Angeles, won this contest with a 
Suite in three movements, which was 
played at the convention by Ernest F. 
White, of New York. The work will be 
SE = = sich 
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Convention 


published. A prize of $100 for the best 
paper on the subject of the use of two- 
manual organs, given by the Diapason, 
was awarded to Edwin Hall Pierce, of 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Officers Are Chosen 


Election of officers resulted in the 
unanimous choice of Reginald L. McAll 
of New York as president; Dr. Percy B. 
Everdsen, St. Louis, Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, New York and Dr. Roland Dig- 
gle, Los Angeles, vice-presidents; Wil- 
lard Irving Nevins, Brooklyn, secretary 
and director of publicity; Ernest F. 
White, New York, treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee comprises John W. Nor- 
ton, chairman; Paul Ambrose, Lillian 
Carpenter, Mary Arablea Coale, Lynn- 
wood Farnam, Henry S. Fry, Mrs. Bruce 
S. Keater, Vera Kitchener, Charlotte M. 
Lockwood, Rollo F. Maitland, Senator 
Emerson L. Richards, Frederick W. 
Riesberg, Dr. Alexander Russell, Her- 
bert S. Sammond, Walter Peck Stanley 
and A. Campbell Weston. 

Dr. Percy B. Everdsen, president of 
the Missouri State Council of the Associ- 
ation, had charge of the local arrange- 
ments. 

Delegates Number 178 


The sessions were opened on Aug. 23 
with addresses of welcome by Ald. J. G. 
Neun; Walter E. Wismar, dean of the 
St. Louis Council of the American Guild 
of Organists; Percy Everdsen, president 
of the Missouri State Council of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, and 
Reginald L. McAll, president of the As- 
sociation. 

There were several interesting recitals 
in various churches and auditoriums, 
taking the delegates, who numbered 178, 
to all parts of the city. A visit was 
made to the new factory of George Kil- 
gen & Son, the heads of which were 
afterward host at a luncheon. 

On Aug. 24 the delegates attended a 
performance of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” at the Municipal Theater. On 
the following day they held a joint ses- 
sion with the organ builders, Emerson L. 
Richards, presiding. This was followed 
by round table discussions, led by Wil- 
liam John Hall, Percy B. Everdsen, 
Christian Hausner,. Walter E. Wismar 
and others. 

A feature was a joint recital in Gra- 
ham Memorial Chapel of Washington 
University, where Charles Galloway, of 
this city, and Marshall Bidwell, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, played the two manual! 
divided organ. Between their appear- 
ances, the prize paper by Mr. Pierce was 
read. 

Recitalists on other occasions included 
Arnold Dann, of Pasadena, Cal.; Arthur 
Davis, of St. Louis; Lillian Carpenter, 
of New York, and Mr. Goss-Custard 

SUSAN L. Cost. 


Inga Julievna Weds H. J. Eilers 


The marriage of Inga Julievna, Nor- 
wegian soprano, and H. J. Eilers took 
place in New York on Aug. 24. 


All the material in MusiIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Mischa Mischakoff, New Concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 


LONG BEACH CONCERTS 


Resident Musicians Heard—Teachers 
Present Advanced Pupils 


LoNG BeracH, CAL., Sept. 12.—An 
enjoyable concert was given by Walter 
De Soto, Spanish harpist, whose pro- 
gram was heard in the Pacific Coast 
Club. 

Resident musicians appearing on 
recent programs were James G. McGar- 
rigle, Francis Heller, and Rolla Alford, 
baritones; Ruth Foster Herman, Mrs. E. 
E. Tincher, Permelia Lee Smith and 
Myrrana Richards Cox, contraltos; Con- 
stancia Weisgerber, soprano; J. Oliver 
Brison, tenor; Jane Stanley and A. O. T. 
Astenius, pianists. 

Otto T. Hirschler, organist of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
presented Charles Ward, Lois Brewster, 
Marguerite Rabee and Nina Ancona— 
the last-named is organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Albuquerque, 
N. M.—in recital on Aug. 30. These 
were all advanced pupils. 

Elizabeth O’Neil, associate teacher of 
Abby De Avirett, presented piano pupils 
on a previous date. 

Joseph Ballantyne, vocal teacher and 
director of St. Anthony’s Choir, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent in Yosem- 
ite National Park. Lucy E. Wolcott, 
soprano and teacher, spent her vacation 
in Big Pine Recreation Park. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





New Concertmaster Is 
One of Few Changes in 
Philadelphia Personne 
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PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will enter its twenty- 
eighth season with the personnel vir- 
tually — intact. The percentage of 
changes has been very light in the or- 
ganization for the past five years. 


The new concertmaster, Mischa Mis- 
chakoff, comes from the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York where he held a like 


post, having changed places’ with 
Michael Gusikoff, who goes to New 
York. Joel Belov returns to the first 


violin section after several years’ ab- 
sence. There will be two additions to 
the second violin section, Grisha Mona- 
sevitch and David Madison, young Phil- 
adelphians, who have won prizes in re- 
cent competitive auditions. John Gray 
joins the ’cellists, of whom his brother 
Alexander is a member. Max Strassen- 
berger, double bass player, comes from 
the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

Fritz Reiner, who will conduct the 
first half of the season, will introduce 
several novelties, the garnering of his 
European trip, and will also revive sev- 
eral compositions of the older masters 
which have not been on the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s programs in a number of 
years. W. R. MurpnHy. 


Third of “Yellow Barn” Series Given 


BENNINGTON, VT., Sept. 10.— The 
third of Harold Henry’s series of sum- 


mer concerts in Bennington, was given 
recently in his summer studio, “The Yel- 
low Barn,” by Mr. Henry and Anna 
Hamlin, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. The second concert 
was given by Sylvia Lent and Mr. 
Henry. 
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Children Compete 


at Missouri Fair 





Junior Contests Are Feature of 
Musical Program During 


Month 


By Louise Donnelly 


SEDALIA, Mo., Sept. 10.—Music again 
played an important part in the twenty- 
seventh annual Missouri State Fair, 
held here Aug. 2 to 27. The attendance 
averaged 75,000 daily. 

Outstanding was the junior music 
contest, conducted under the auspices of 
the State Federation of Music Ciubs. 
Wide interest was shown in the number 
of entrants. Latonia Barnett, of Sedalia, 
was superintendent, and A. T. Nelson, 
of Lebanon, director. Judges were: 
Mrs. Ralph Street, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Arthur Townsend, Central College, Fay- 
ette; Mrs. E. A. Duensing, Concordia, 
Mo.; Velma Lorraine Lyon, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mrs. Dana Demand, Sedalia; 
Marian Smith, William Wood College, 
Fulton, and Mrs. Harvey MacGugin, 
Sedalia. 

In the contest for the youngest chil- 
dren of ages up to and including ten 
years, eighteen 
vied for the first 
place, which was 
awarded to Juan- 
ita Koenig, of 
Sedalia. First in 
the next class 
went to Ivy 
Eddlemon of 
Liberal, Mo.; that 
in the junior 
class to Violet 
Clark of Kansas 
City and that in 
Barnett the older class, 

to Margaret Pea- 





Latonia 


cock of Sedalia. 
Sue Belle Green, of Osceola, Mo., was 
the victor in the violin section, with 


Margaret Florence Love and Mary Cecil 
Payton, both of Sedalia, and Mary Clark 
of Tarkio, Mo., winners in their respec- 
tive classes. 

Howard Sawyer of Kansas City won 
first place in the boys’ voice contest in 
the younger class, and Garnet Fowler, 
of Kansas City, was first in his class. 
Ella Dow, of Sedalia was the winner of 
first place in the 
girls’ voice sec- 
tion. 

To Morris 
Thomas, age nine 
years, winner of 
first place in sev- 
eral State music 
contests in both 
piano and musi- 
cianship, went 
first place in the 
latter section. 
Catherine Robin- 
son and Helen 
Peacock received 
prizes in their respective classes. 

Thaviu with his band and the Halcyon 
Players were again heard at the fair. 
In addition to ensemble concerts, Mr. 
Thaviu produced on Sunday night, a sa- 
cred drama, “The Prodigal Son,” with 
the assistance of a local women’s chorus. 
A popular production opened each eve- 
ning’s program. The closing num>Der 
was an excerpt from “Samson and De- 
lilah,” including the Bacchanale. 

The Sedalia Boys Band, an organiza- 
tion of 200, gave daily concerts. 

Among others heard in daily pro- 
grams were Melvina Gledhill, soprano; 
Margaret Love and Clara Bardwell, vio- 
linists; Mary Edna Hert, pianist; Jua- 
nita Truitt, reader; James Denny, bari- 
tone, of Sedalia; John Gillispie, of 
Springfield, vocalist; Margaret MacGaw, 
Sedalia, reader, and Mary and Martha 
Schnert. 

Other musical organizations heard 
were the State’s Fair Orchestra of 
Strout’s Military Hussars; Mrs. C. H. 
Clark’s Junior Orchestra, Iberia, Mo.; 
the Moberly Boys’ Band, the Poplar 
Bluff Band, Dr. Brook’s Chautauqua 
Band, and the Kansas City, Mo., Police 
Band and the Excelsior Springs Band. 
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ELSA ALSEN 


Three Critics Agree in Acclaiming Elsa Alsen 
as “ONE OF THE GREATEST” 


Elsa Alsen Given Great Ovation at Hollywood Bowl 
Storm of Applause for Singer and Director Goossens 


Elsa Alsen of the Chicago Opera Company scored one of the greatest ovations 
of the Bowl season last night. The hills rang with her magnificent rendition of 
Bruennhilde’s battle cry from “The Valkyries” that she gave an encore and so 
demanding was the applause after this outburst of song that the noted Wagnerian 
artist repeated the splendid number. 


Mme. Alsen’s gift of natural lyric declamation is that which crowns her as 
one of the greatest Wagnerian singers of today. 


HOLLYWOOD DAILY CITIZEN: By Edna L. Shaw, Aug. 20, 1927 


Alsen Rouses Hills with Valkyrie Cry—Wagnerian Song 
Thrills Thousands 


Elsa Alsen’s ery of battle from “Die Walkuere” thrilled the Bowl thousands 
last night and her magnificent, joyous shout of triumph rang out over the hills 
superbly. What a song and what a singer for this great American Festspielhaus! 

Mme. Alsen sang “Love Death” from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde” first, and 
won an ovation by her mastery of this difficult aria. Her voice is one of great 
sweetness and power and the simplicity of bearing, complete rapture in song and 
dramatic fire with which she surrounds Wagner makes it easy to agree that she is 
one of the great Wagnerians. 

Her performance of Brunnhilde’s ery was given in response to an undeniable 
demand for an encore after the aria of “Isolde,” and had to be sung twice before 
she was allowed to leave. Even the orchestra was aroused to enthusiasm. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES: By Isabel Morse Jones, Aug. 20, 1927 


Elsa Alsen Is Sensation at Bowl—Dramatic Soprano, Goossens 
Combine in Presenting Splendid Program 


Last night at the Hollywood Bowl, Elsa Alsen sang one of the largest 
audiences of the season into fervent demonstration, breaking down traditional 
reserve and causing a real commotion. 


That is what a wonderful voice can do. Her glorious quality of vocal timbre 
overflowed the wide space of the bowl and was a shining lesson in unforced pro- 
duction. 


LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD: By Carl Bronson, Aug. 20, 1927 
For Available Time and Terms Address: 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
250 West 57th St., New York 
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[Continued from page 3] 


external trappings of the production 
were brilliantly successful, whereas the 
actors disappointed in their speaking 
parts. Reinhardt had chosen dancers 
for heavy réles. One can hardly un- 
derstand how such a genius of the stage 
could so wholly have missed his course. 


Congresses Are Features 


At the beginning and at the end of 
the Festival period there took place in 
each instance a convention of no little 
importance. In the former case, there 
was a Mozart Congress, sponsored by the 
international Mozarteum Fund, which 
has its seat in Salzburg. Savants and 
men of research from all countries at- 
tended, in order to enrich the knowledge 
of Mozart by new discoveries. 

After the congress had been opened 
by the veteran Viennese scholar, Guido 
Adler, there was read an address by the 
Berlin University professor, Hermann 
Abert—who has unfortunately passed 
away since the congress. At this time 
he already lay ill. This paper rewrote 
a Mozart and Beethoven critique in 
terms of the present-day world. 

There followed a highly interesting 
address by Ernst Lert, the stage director 
for German works at La Scala. This 
outlined new methods for the staging of 
Mozart’s operas, in which he made some 
worthy espousal of Italian futuristic 
methods, but showed himself to be in 
sharp opposition to the Russian style of 
stage direction. A further development 
of the theme was given by Hermann 
von Waltershausen, director of the 
Munich State Academy of Music. 


Mozart Editions Attacked 


Otto Erich Deutsch of Vienna, and 
Stefan Strasser, a conductor from Buda- 
pest, showed some disconcerting ex- 
amples of the present limited scope of 
our Mozart editions, comparing the com- 
plete published scores with the original 
manuscripts of Mozart. 

Julius Leischiug of Salzburg outlined 
a sharp criticism of the authenticity 
of Mozart portraits which have come 
down to us—a subject on which he has 
written a volume. 

Finally, Konstantin Schneider and 
Mena Blaschitz, the latter a Viennese 
woman professor, gave retrospective 
glimpses, showing how the Salzburg of 
Mozart’s day may have appeared in a 
musical and _ general sense. Mme. 
Blaschitz showed, for example, that Mo- 
zart’s father made a more than good 
living there, and that the Archbishop 
Dieustherr, who was the patron of both 
Mozarts, father and son, was not at all 
niggardly in the matter of music. 

In general, it may be said that the 
congress substantially enriched the 
knowledge of Mozart and gave new in- 
centives to research. 

The participants in the congress at- 
tended, among other events, the per- 
formance of Mozart’s unfinished Mass 
in C Minor, given in St. Peter’s Church, 
for which institution it was written. 
This was performed in a new version by 
Ernst Levicki of Dresden, who utilized 
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-Mozartand Beethoven ‘Rule Salzburg Fete 





The Festival Theater in Salzburg, Which Housed Somé of the Performances by the Vienna 
Opera Ensemble and the Dramatic Spectacles Under the Direction of Max Reinhardt 


material from several other Mozart 
masses to complete it. The performance, 
conducted by the director of the Mo- 
zarteum, Paumgartner, made a strong 
impression. One can even pronounce 
this work a worthy companion to the 
“Requiem.” 


Critics in World Session 


The International Critics’ Congress 
brought guests here from a dozen coun- 
tries, including America and Australia, 
who were entertained by the Governor 
of Salzburg and at Reinhardt’s castle, 
Leopoldskron. One of the four sessions 
was presided over by the English music 
critic, L. Dunton Green. Addresses were 
made in English, French and German. 

The congress came to an agreement 
on a definition of the function of critic 
as one who should have a scientific train- 
ing and should have practiced his pro- 
fession for a considerable time and in a 
permanent relation to his editorial staff. 
It was decided that the critics, theatrical 
as well as musical, should organize them- 
selves into national groups, with new 
ones in such countries as do not possess 
them, and then band themselves together 
into a great international organization. 

The guests of the Salzburg sessions 
parted in satisfied spirit. Among other 
matters, it was decided to make a pro- 
vision that critics who are members of 
the groups in any country should enjoy 
the same rights on a visit to other lands. 
There should be established an interna- 
tional card showing credentials of mem- 
bership. A proposal was made to issue 
news of the coming events of interest 
in each country to members in others. 
In addition, the relations of critics with 
the direction of theaters and the pub- 
lishers were considered. 
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Hugo von Hofmannsthal spoke in the 
name of the festival artists, expressing 
their satisfaction in the fact that Salz- 
burg had been chosen for the sessions. 
Other noted speakers included Fritz 
Engel and Professor Decsey of Vienna. 


Old English Melody 


Revived at Haslemere 
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HASLEMERE, ENGLAND, Aug. 30.—Rare 
music of an older day in England has 
been brought to a hearing at the Hasle- 
mere Festival. 


The Dolmetsch family have revived 
for their curious-minded and delighted 
listeners such unusual delvings as 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Pavan” by John 
Bull, written for virginals; dances by 
Holborne for five recorders, a kind of 
old-time flute; and music by Christopher 
Simpson for viola da gamba. 

A concert entirely of Purcell’s music 
was a feature. This ranged through a 
wide selection of delightful airs, includ- 
ing the Fantasy on a single note, in 
which five violins vied in building up a 
remarkable contrapuntal structure about 
one sustained tone. Frank Phillips, 
bass, was heard in “Let the Dread- 
ful Engines,” the complaint of an ill- 
used lover. Dr. Tom Goodey, tenor, gave 
airs from “The Fairy Queene.” 

Another list was devoted to fantasies 
for various combinations of viols, com- 
posed in the early Seventeenth Century. 
The composers included Morley, Lawes 
and others. 


Original “Boris” Score to Be Issued 


LONDON, Aug. 30.—A series of im- 
portant researches into circumstances of 
the compositions of Moussorgsky have 
been conducted during many years by 
Prof. P. A. Lamm. The results of these 
studies will soon be issued by the State 
Publishing Department in Moscow. It 
is expected that the revelation for the 
first time of the original “Boris” score 
will be an event of world-wide im- 
portance. The State Opera House in 
Leningrad and the Moscow Art Studio 
will produce the new version for the 
first time in the coming year. 


New Honegger Opera to Have Essen 
Premiére 


BERLIN, Aug. 30.—Arthur Honegger’s 
new opera, “Antigone,” is announced to 
have its world-premiére in the coming 
season at the Municipal Opera in Essen. 
This theater is the only one which has 
thus far scheduled the work. Rudolf 
Schulz-Dornburg will conduct, and the 
scenes will be designed by Caspar Neher. 
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British to Choose Champion of 


Harmonica 


ia Aug. 25.—A nation- 
wide contest is being con- 
ducted for a champion player of 
the harmonica. The Mouth Organ 
League of Great Britain and Ire- 
land has found it necessary to di- 
vide England into northern, south- 
ern, eastern, and western divisions. 
Preliminary contests will take 
place during the next few weeks 
in Newcastle, London, Hull and 
Liverpool respectively. The four 
winners will compete in London 
for the championship of England. 
There will also be a contest for the 
championship of Scotland in Glas- 
gow, one for Wales in Cardiff, one 
for Northern Ireland in Belfast, 
and one for the Irish Free State in 
Dublin. 


Opera Invading 


Hall in London 


Chaliapin to Give “Mozart and 
Salieri”” in Albert 
Auditorium 


LONDON, Sept. 3.—The first perform- 
ance of opera with costumes and setting 
to be given in the Albert Hall is an- 
nounced for October. At that time 
Feodor Chaliapin will appear in a nov- 
elty for London, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Mozart and Salieri.” 

It was necessary to wait until a bill 
had been passed through the House of 
Commons, allowing theatrical perform- 
ances in the Albert Hall. This very 
large auditorium, erected in memory of 
Queen Victoria’s consort, had been re- 
stricted to concerts and other gather- 
ings. The royal signature now only 
remains to make the bill effective. 

C. B. Cochrane, manager of the hall, 
announces that the opera will be per- 
formed on Oct. 11 and 13, for the first 
time in England. Preceding it will be 
an excerpt from “Boris Godounoff.” 
There will be a large orchestra and 
chorus. 

“Mozart and Salieri” is said to pro- 
vide Chaliapin with one of his best 
réles. He is on the stage almost con- 
tinuously throughout the opera. The 
work was first heard in Moscow in 1898. 
It is based on a story by Pushkin, which 
deals with the fanciful legend that 
Mozart died of poison administered by 
a rival composer. The music is written 





somewhat in the eighteenth century 
style. 
Artists Listed for Berlin Philhar- 


monic Series 


BERLIN, Sept. 1.—The Philharmonic 
concerts, under the leadership of Wil- 
helm Furtwingler, will have a number 
of noted soloists in the coming season. 
Among those announced are Walter 
Gieseking, Wanda Landowska, Mischa 
Levitzki, Sigrid Onegin, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Bronislaw Huberman, Adolf Busch 
and Edwin Fischer. The new works 
scheduled for the year are a Suite by 
Prokofieff, Pfitzner’s “Lethe,” Braunfels’ 
Organ Concerto, Toch’s “Comedy” and 
a “Phantasie” by Vaughan Williams. 





Flesch Spends Vacation in Baden- 
Baden 


BADEN-BADEN, Aug. 31.—Carl Flesch, 
who recently appeared in a successful 
performance of the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo in Scheveningen, will remain in 
Baden-Baden until Sept. 15. He will 
sail for America on the Columbus Sept. 
18 to take up his activities as concert 
artist and as teacher at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music in Philadelphia. 




















World FAMOUS 
“Madam _—iButterfly” 
The Japanese Soprano 


TAMAKI MIURA 
Announces a new Japanese Opera 
*“*NAMI-KO-SAN” By FRANCHETTI 
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Rumania Seeks 
National Opera 





Characteristic School Object of 
Movement Which Gains 
Ground 


BUCHAREST, July 16.—A notable effort 
is being made this season to found a na- 
tional school of opera in Rumania. 
Three native works are kept in the ré- 
pertoire in some of the opera theaters 
of the country. 

Two of these works are concerned with 
folk-tales. The librettos are by Bredi- 
ceanu, a well-known national writer. 
The first opera, “Fat-Frumos,” has for 
its composer Klein, the chorus master 
of the ppera house at Cluj. The second 
work is “Sacra Mare,” a sort of folk- 
song play. 

More dramatic and cosmopolitan in 
theme is the opera, “The Tragic Mar- 
riage.” It was composed by the late 
diplomat, Alexis Catargi. The libretto, 
originally in French, was written by 
Louis Cernol. It had its premiére in 
Monte Carlo in 1922, and has recently 
been produced with much success in 
Bucharest. 

The dramatic work has a locale in 
the Balkan peasant life of the Middle 
Ages. The score is folk-wise in the 
best sense and quite effective. 





César Franck Prize Announced for 
1929 


Ligce, Aug. 25.—The jury of the 
Royal Conservatoire has not awarded 
the César Franck Prize for 1927, but 
another contest is announced for 1929. 
Native or naturalized Belgian compos- 
ers not over thirty-five years of age are 
eligible. The award of 3000 francs and 
performance at one of the Conserva- 
toire concerts will be awarded for the 
best unpublished symphonic composition 
submitted before March 31 of the latter 
year. 


French -Master Receives American Organists 


Seen in the Center of This Group, Photographed on the Stairs Leading from Marcel 
Dupré’s Music Room to the Garden Adjoining His Villa at Mendon, Is Mr. Dupre, 
With Mme. Dupré on His Right and Mile. Dupré at His Left Hand. Mr. and Mrs. 
Riemenschneider Are at the Left of the Back Row 


A PARTY of sixteen American organ- 
ists, conducted by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, returned on Sept. 2 from a 
summer in Paris. Mr. Riemenschneider 
himself was again under the tutelage of 
his old master, Charles-Marie Widor. 
All the sixteen members in the party 
received one or two private lessons a 
week from Marcel Dupré. In addition 
to these private lessons, Mr. Dupré ar- 
ranged class lessons twice a week. 
Studied Improvisation 

On Tuesdays the general subject was 
“Improvisation,” with the following sub- 
divisions: the chorale, suite, fugue, 
variations and symphonic forms. On 
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H **In all that singing can demand, in technique and 
: above all tone-building, he is for me the best living {| 


—Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin, Germany. 


PROFESSOR SCHMIDT 
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teacher in New York City. 


by Mr. Graveure. 





DURING the Winter SEASON 1927-28 


Mr. Graveure will devote a limited amount of time to 
the singing instruction of advanced students. 
very select number can be accommodated. 
Tuition may be taken entirely with Mr. Graveure 
or divided between Mr. Graveure and Mr. Alexander 
Kisselburgh, who is Mr. Graveure’s representative 


had with Mr. Kisselburgh with periodical supervision 


Only a 


Or continuous study may be 
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ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH k 


Studio 717-A, Steinway Hall, West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Alfred San Malo and Sadie Schwartz 
are violinists to be heard at that time. 
Leon Sampaix, Alfred Blumen and Boris 
Rosenfield announce piano _ recitals, 
Youry Bilstin a cello recital, and Hilda 
Gad, Vernon Williams, Alexander Kissel- 
burgh and Isabelle Burnada song pro- 
grams. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA és 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Fridays, “Interpretation of the Works 
of Bach” was the topic. 

Mr. Dupré’s teaching was all done at 
his suburban home in Mendon, the music- 
room of which contains the organ used 
by Alexandre Guilmant. Mme. Dupré 
arranged several social affairs at the 
Dupré villa for the Riemenschneider 
party. 

The students came from several dif- 
ferent States. A large number were 
from Cleveland, where Mr. Riemen- 
schneider resides. In the party were: 
Mrs. Otis Benton, Ida Mervine, Cora 
Moorhead, Martha Pyne, Ida Reeder, 
Edith Ross, Laura Bender, Marie Bur- 
dette, Julia Ward, Royal Brown, Carlton 
Bullis, Porter Heaps, Ernest Ibbotson, 
Criss Simpson and Fred Williams. 





Photo by G. M. Keaslere 
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REOPENS 
New York Prepares HIS 
For Opulent Season NEW YORK STUDIOS 


OCTOBER 3rd 


[Continued from page 1] 


Mischa Weisbord, Beatrice 
and Martha Graham. 


Harrison 





Opera Singers’ Recitals Complete Preparation 


o Several singers from the Metropolitan FOR 
pera Company will give recitals dur- 
ing the week of Oct. 23, including Beni- CONCERT and OPERA 
amino Gigli, Walter Kirchhoff, Amelita 
Galli-Curci and Marion Telva. The En- 
glish Singers and the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation will offer programs. Keyboard 
artistry will be demonstrated by Frances 
Nash, Dyla Josetti, Dmitri Tiomkin, 
Irene Scharrer and Bruce Simonds. 





Courses in the 


Art of Accompanying 


Francis Macmillen, Geza de Kresz and SPECIAL 
Socrate Barozzi will represent the violin- 29 
ists. Other singers are Curtiss Har- TEACHERS 
rower, Lorraine Foster and Ena Berga. COURSE 


Felix Salmond, ’cellist, and Doris Niles, 
dancer, will be alone in their contrasting 


field APPLICATIONS TO 
elds. 


MISS EDITH BOAS, Secretary 
Instrumentalists Booked ENDICOTT 1995 

Favorite vocalists will appear late in 
October and early November, among 
them Louis Graveure, Reinald Werren- 
rath and Anna Case. Albert Spalding, 


STUDIOS, 257 W. 86th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


NORMAL COURSES leading to the 
DALCROZE TEACHER Certificate 


Also Classes for children and non-professionals 








DALCROZE EURYTHMICS Rythmics, Plastic Movement, Solfege, Improvisation Har- 
is endorsed by such mony, Counterpoint, Composition, Piano, History of Music. 
artists as Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff, Joseph 
Hofmann, Walter aid 
Frank Damrosch, Men- 
gelberg, Ruth St. Denis 
Marcelia Sembrich 


Opening Oct. 3. 
Send for Catalogue 


Paul Boepple Marguerite Heaton 
Professional Director Managing Director 
110 East 59th Street, N. Y. C.—Tel. Regent 1357 
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‘Art First, Then Artists” Is Credo of 


San F; rancisco’s Community School 


A | Ml Wit 


AN FRANCISCO, Se Making 

music an every-day ‘past of the 
child’s life, an influence to shape char- 
acter and will, instead of a luxury which 
must be regarded wistfully, like sugary 
buns in the forbidden bakery window— 
this is the object of San Francisco’s 
modern Community School. 

“If a person craves music, he should 
have it,” maintains Gertrude Field, di- 
rector, whose kindly personality radiates 
the harmony that remarkably permeates 
the whole school, though the latter 
houses a medley of race, creed and color 

“No matter how unmusical a young 
person appears,” says Miss Field, “he 
should be given the opportunity to come 
under artistic influence. Training fre- 
quently develops latent possibilities in 
those seemingly untalented. And even 
if it does not, it invariably elevates the 
character of the student. 

“The old idea was that a person could 
not play the violin unless he had an ear. 
We have proved the theory that is gen- 
erally accepted today—that, if he plays 
the violin, he develops the ear.” 





Enriching Character 


San Francisco is extremely proud of 
its Community Music School, and with 
reason, for there are few organizations 
that are doing more to instil apprecia- 
tion for good music in the poorer classes. 

The purpose of this institute speaks 
for itself. Its chief aim is not to de- 
velop professionals but to enrich the 
human character through the medium of 
musical expression. Talent is not requi- 
site for those desiring to become stu- 
dents. A love for music is absolutely 
necessary, however. And another re- 
quirement is that the students must not 
be able to pay for musical instruction, 
except perhaps a very nominal sum. 

“Our school is not a charitable project 
but a philanthropic one,” explains Miss 
Field. “The purpose is to give music 
to everyone who wants it and could not 
otherwise afford it. Although we have 
had few geniuses here, yet very gratify- 
ing results have been attained with 
those who showed special ability.” 

Voice, piano, violin and all the stringed 
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VIOLINIST 


Soloist with Detroit 
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“She played with 
such beauty of 
tone and distinc- 
tion of style that 
she won for her- 
self a _ genuine 
ovation.” Ralph 
Holmes, Detroit 
Times. 
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HENRIETTA 


SPEKE-SEELEY 


Teacher of Singing 
LECTURER 
Mondays and Thursdays 
Metrepolitan Opera House Studios 
Home Address: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 


New York. Tel. Sedgwick 4344 
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instruments are taught; also theory, 
normal work, orchestra, ensemble and 
chorus. 


When Children Turn Teachers 


The normal work, that of teaching the 
children to be teachers, has brought ex- 
cellent results. Some of those who took 
the rudiments of music at the school are 
now teaching others and doing it well. 
For those who can afford it, there is a 
fee of fifty cents an hour for individual 
instruction and one dollar for ten class 
lessons. 

The school was started five years ago 
by six prominent San Francisco women, 
but it is now kept up by the San Fran- 
cisco Community Chest. The instructors, 
too, do their share in maintaining the 
school. There are thirty teachers, and 
some of them are internationally known, 
yet they donate their services for the 
maximum of $1 an hour, thus giving 
these humble musica! aspirants the bene- 
fit of the best instruction. 

A democratic government prevails in 
this institution. The students choose 
their own officers and manage their af- 
fairs. There is a junior and senior stu- 
dent body, each governing its own 
organization with amusing zeal and com- 
petition. At times, Miss Field, who 
watches them from the sidelines, gently 
interposes and gives a guiding turn. 

There is no age limit for students. At 
present the school has pupils from four 
to sixty. Neither is there race or color 
restriction. All are welcome. A _ veri- 
table melting pot is constantly abrew 
under the roof of the San Francisco 
Community School—with amazingly 
happy results. One can feel the har- 
mony and eager enthusiasm the moment 
one enters the door. 

The school has grown prodigiously 
since its inception. When Miss Field 
took charge three years ago, there were 
less than 100 pupils; now there are 300, 
and many more anxious to enroll. But 
those in charge feel that it is not wise to 
have the classes too large, as this would 
impair the effectiveness of the work. 
That is why one thing is demanded of 
those fortunate enough to become mem- 
bers: they must give faithful prepara- 
tion. 

Advantages of Membership 


Other advantages are enjoyed in con- 
nection with the membership. One of 
these is the musical library, containing 
some rare editions, as well as essays and 
histories of music and lives of composers. 
Tickets are also available each season 
for important musical events in San 
Francisco. These are fairly distributed, 
so that all students may get an oppor- 
tunity to attend these notable functions. 
Membership also entitles _ students, 
through the co-operation of certain mu- 
sic stores, to supply their musical needs 
at a discount. 

The outstanding events of the school 
year are the recitals of the student body. 
The school has a beautiful auditorium, 
recently completed. Its stage is adequate 
and its acoustics excellent. 

In this school no degrees are conferred, 
but pins are awarded. A student earn- 
ing 100 per cent gets a first year pin; 
if he passes the second year in his in- 
strument plus theory, he gets a second 
year pin. The third year, still higher 
attainment is demanded. But the fourth 
year pin requires really strenuous work 
—there must be perfect attendance and 
100 per cent in three subjects—the in- 
strument played, theory, and perhaps en- 
semble or normal work. 

“There are few fourth year pins so 
far,” smiled Miss Field, “and we are 
thinking of reducing the required per- 
centage somewhat for the fourth year. 

“The marvel to me,” says the director, 
“is the high-mindedness of our entire 
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Some of the Children Who Find Inspiration in the Music Courses of the San Francisco 
Community Music School 


student body, considering the diversity 
of classes and conditions from which we 
draw our students. I often wonder 
whether their love for music has de- 
veloped these fine qualities or whether 
the qualities had to be inherent in them 
before they could love music?” 
AUGUSTA LEINARD. 


BROADCAST MUSIC ORDER 


Commission Rules Reproduced Works 
Must Be Announced As Such 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 13.—While there 
is “nothing reprehensible” in the broad- 
casting of reproduced music by radio, 


the Federal Radio Commission has 
taken the stand that any mechanically- 
reproduced music sent out over the air 
must be announced as such. This is the 
decision just issued by the commission 
in making public a general order on this 
subject. The full text of the order fol- 
lows: 

“The Federal Radio Commission finds 
that while the broadcasting of music 
performed through the agency of me- 





chanical reproductions, such as phono- 
graph records or perforated music rolls, 
is not in itself objectionable, the failure 
to clearly announce the nature of such 
broadcasting is in some instances work- 
ing what is in effect a fraud upon the 
listening public. 

“The commission, therefore, hereby 
orders that all broadcasts of music per- 
formed through the agency of mechani- 
cal reproductions shall be clearly an- 
nounced as such with the announcement 
of each and every number thus broad- 
cast, and that proved failure to make 
such announcement shall be deemed by 
the commission as cause for action un- 
der Section 32 of the Radio Act of 1927.” 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Studios Peaae in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, Iowa, Sept. 14.—C. Albert 
Scholin announces the opening of the 
Scholin Music Studios. The staff con- 
sists of C. Albert Scholin, piano, organ 
and theory; Charles J. Ball, brass and 
reed instruments; George Timm, piano, 
organ and theory; Marbeth Bellis, piano 
and organ. B. C. 
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PLAY SHEFTE 
PIANO 


Opera Receipts in St. Louis 
Exceed Those of 1926 


T. LOUIS, Sept. 14.—Despite 
unfavorable weather’ condi- 
tions, the Municipal Opera Com- 
pany’s receipts for the ten weeks’ 


Beecham Brings Tradition of Pioneer 
on Visit a as s American Baton Guest 
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Play Popular Music 
in a Few Months! 


ART SHEFTE, Master Pianist and Teacher, shows 
you how to save years—how lo save money 
—how to play as well as the Professionals. 





season were $357,772, exceeding 
the 1926 record by $8, 859. It is 
expected there will be a _ slight 
profit. Five performances were 
abandoned, two more than last 
season; and not more than twenty 
of the scheduled seventy-nine per- 
formances were given under favor- 
able climatic conditions. The most 
popular opera was “Rose Marie,” 
with ticket sales totalling $47,374. 
Next in line was “The Song of the 
Flame,” with $38,125. Both 
eclipsed the record set by the 
“Merry Widow” in 1923. The an- 
nual meeting will be held early in 
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October. Already there are ticket 
orders in excess of $70,000 for 








(Portrait on front page) 


ITH the approaching first visit to 
America as conductor of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, patrons of the New 
York Philharmonic, Boston Symphony 
and Philadelphia Orchestra will see on 
the rostrum one of the leading musical 
figures of modern England and some- 
thing of a pioneer in the production of 
modern opera and symphonic works. 
Sir Thomas is now in his forty-ninth 
year. He was born April 29, 1879 in 
Liverpool, and received his education at 
Rossall and Oxford. His interest in 


and last year making a visit in the same 
capacity to Vienna. 

In the operatic sphere, he produced 
for the English public a number of rare 
modern works by Strauss, Debussy, 
Stravinsky and others, and promoted the 
efforts of British composers. 


Barték Will Introduce Own Concerto 


When Béla Bartok arrives in January, 
he will bring his new Concerto, which 
had its premiére at the Frankfort Fes- 
tival. Mr. Bart6k is playing it again 
this month under Wilhelm Furtwangler 
in Berlin and Leipzig. Mr. Barték’s or- 


chestral appearances will include book- 
ings with the Cincinnati, 
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: : will be given by Edwin Hoskings, super- 
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SHEFTE RAPID COURSE—Vol. 2 rector of public school bands, to school of the New York City Christian Science Institute 
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U. S. Army Band Leader Is Ordered 
to Hawaii 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—Warrant Of- 
ficer Vernon W. Miller, band leader, has 
been relieved from duty at the U. S. 
Army Music School at Washington Bar- 
racks and ordered to report for duty 
as leader of the Fifty-fifth Coast Ar- 
tillery Band at Fort Kamehameha, 
Hawaii. ; i oe 


All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





Announces the opening of his private Studios on Septem- 


ber 19, 1927, at 39 West 72nd Street, New York City. 


Address Sec’y, MARY MONTGOMERY, for interviews. 
Telephone Trafalgar 3110 
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Lowell, Mass. 


Unusual voice—super>? artistry.—Herald, Boston. 
Reminds one of Schamann-Heink when young.—Courier, 
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PRESS NOTES 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


AN ARTIST WITH A PERSONALITY THAT INSTANTLY WINS FAVOR 


BIEDENHARN 


Brilliant Young Southern Contralto 


Sings with fervor and skill.—Transcript, Boston. 
Voice of most thrilling and sympathetic quality.—Herald, 


NEW ENGLAND DATES NOW BOOKING 


MUSIC CLUBS, GLEE CLUBS, ORCHESTRAS, WOMEN’S CLUBS 


All Communications to H. B. WILLIAMS, Manager, Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Activities 


Sept. 12. 





Many Come to Conservatory 


Enrollment at the New England Con- 
servatory shows 3447 pupils. Last year 
the attendance was 3443. 

Twenty-seven hundred and sixty-four 
students are credited to Massachusetts. 
Other States send the following num- 
bers: Maine, 86; New Hampshire, 58; 
Vermont, 21; Rhode Island, 41; Con- 
necticut, 36; California, 10; Florida, 15; 
Indiana, 17; Michigan, 10; New Jersey, 
13; New York, 40; North Carolina, 12; 
Ohio, 30; Pennsylvania, 67; Texas, 12; 
Virginia, 15; West Virginia, 11. 

Attendance figures from other coun- 
tries are: British North America, 26; 
British West Indies, 2; Cuba, 1; Hawaii, 
1; Panama, 5; Philippine Islands, 5; 
Porto Rico, 5; Albania, 1; Armenia, 1; 
Bermuda, 3; China, 9; Finland, 1; 
France, 1; Germany, 1; Italy, 1; Irish 
Free State, 1; Japan, 2; Korea, 1; Nor- 
way, 2; Poland, 1; Russia, 3; Scotland, 
1; Turkey, 3; South America, 1. 

The sixty-first year will begin on 
Sept. 22. 


Wodell Its Visitor 


Frederick W. Wodell, teacher of sing- 
ing at Converse College, Spartanburg, 
S. C., was a guest in Boston last week 
after a summer spent at Boothbay 
Harbor, Me. Mr. Wodell formerly con- 
ducted the People’s Choral Union and 
the Philharmonic Choir in this city. 


Received by Lehmann 


Helen Allen Hunt, contralto and sing- 
ing teacher, has been visiting Europe 
with a party of musicians. She writes of 
meeting Lilli Lehmann at Salzburg and 
Gemma Bellincioni in Italy. Mrs. Hunt 
and her party have heard operas in 
Paris, Bayreuth and Munich. They also 
attended lectures in London by Tobias 
Matthay and by Alfred Cortot in Paris. 
Singers with Mrs. Hunt were Helen 








ELEANOR SAWYER of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, now singing as 
guest artist at La Scala. 
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Mgt. EDNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 
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Baritone 
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Johnson of this city, Mary Gilchrist of 
New York, and Madelaine Burnett of 
Illinois. 

Symphony Hall Bookings 

The following artists are announced to 
appear in Symphony Hall: 

John McCormack, Oct. 9; Dusolina 
Giannini, Oct. 16; Geraldine Farrar, 
Oct. 23; Amelita Galli-Curci, Marion 
Talley, Maria Jeritza, Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink in her farewell to Boston, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Tito Schipa, 
Feodor Chaliapin, Jascha Heifetz, Fritz 
Kreisler, Josef Hofmann, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Walter 
Gieseking and the English Singers. 

The usual Pension Fund concerts will 
be given by the Boston Symphony under 
Serge Koussevitzky, and performances 
are announced by the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 

Marine Band Coming 


For the first time in twenty years, 
the United States Marine Band, the 
“President’s Own,” of which Arthur 
Taylor Branston is conductor, will play 
in New England, giving afternoon and 
evening concerts on Oct. 29 in the 
Boston Arena. These concerts are to be 
sponsored by the Boston Police Relief 
Association. 


Sings at Star Island 


Mabel Parkes Friswell, soprano, has 
fulfilled an engagement with the Con- 
gregational Conference at Star Island, 
near Portsmouth, N. H. She was heard 
in three concerts, accompanied by the 
Eddy Trio. 


Putnam to Teach at Smith 


Raymond Putnam will have charge 
of the piano department at Smith 
College with the title of assistant pro- 
fessor of music. He will attend to his 
Boston classes each week-end. Among 
Mr. Putnam’s engagements are recitals 
at Smith College, Oct. 30; in Jordan 
Hall, Nov. 7 and at Troy, N. Y. 


Jacchia Returning 


Agide Jacchia, director of the Boston 
Conservatory, Mme. Jacchia (Ester 
Ferrabini) and their daughter Elsa, are 
expected to arrive in New York on the 
Conte Rosso, Sept. 20. Mme. Jacchia 
will teach singing in the Conservatory. 


Baritone Opens Studio 


Earle Spicer, baritone, will make his 
home in this city, opening a studio in 
the Riviera, 270 Huntington Avenue. 
He will also fulfill concert engagements. 


Wagner Resumes School Work 


Joseph F. Wagner, assistant director 
of music in the Boston public schools, 
resumed his duties on Sept. 7. He con- 
ducts the Boston Civic Symphony, which 
will start rehearsals late in September. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Gaines Appointed Conductor of Wollas- 
ton Glee Club 


Boston, Sept. 14.—Samuel Richards 
Gaines has been appointed director of 
the Wollaston Glee Club, a male chorus 
which functions chiefly in Greater Bos- 
ton. He succeeds James W. Calderwood, 
who has led the Club for two years, dur- 
ing the illness of Mr. Crowley, the regu- 
lar conductor. Mr. Calderwood is leader 
of the Beverly Singing Club. Mr. 
Gaines is organist in the Congregational 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

W. Jd. P. 
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American Conservatory 


The forty-second season opened on 
Thursday with greatly increased enroll- 
ment. 

Helena Stone Torgerson has been en- 
gaged as instructor in the harp depart- 
ment. Four courses have been arranged, 
general, teacher’s, lecture-recital and or- 
chestral. 

The children’s department, under the 
direction of Louise Robyn, will open 
Sept. 17. Miss Robyn is to be assisted 
by Ethel Lyon, Florence Nichols, Marie 
Stange, Genevieve Van Vranken, Evelyn 


Chase, LaVina Thorkleson, Annette 
Keane, Irwin Fischer and Howard 
Hanks. 

Edoardo Sacerdote will direct the 
newly organized school of opera. 
Several singing teachers and Walton 


Pyre, director of the dramatic depart- 
ment, will take part in training students. 
Qualified pupils will appear publicly in 
operas given under the auspices of the 
Conservatory. 


Bush Conservatory 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, who has 
been teaching master classes at the Con- 
servatory, has been engaged as a faculty 
member for the entire winter season. 

Richard Czerwonky, conductor of the 
Conservatory Symphony, is giving a 
practical course in conducting ensemble 
groups and full orchestra. 


Mann Studio 


Ellen Kinsmann Mann has returned 
from her vacation in Anoka, Minn., to 
resume her teaching. Her pupils have 
been heard many times in Chicago. 
Anita Foster substituted at the Wood- 
lawn United Presbyterian Church, and 
Louise Bowman sang at the same church 
and in the Hyde Park Baptist. Miss 
Bowman has returned to her post as 
head of the music department at West- 
minster College, Salt Lake City. Nella 
Ericson of St. Petersburg, Fla., sub- 
stituted at First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and recently gave a recital of 
classical music over the radio. The 
Westfall-Morand Duo has been appear- 
ing in the Chicago Theater. 

Among professional pupils in the 
studio this autumn are Ethel Halterman, 
head of the music department at the 
Chicago Evangelical Institute, and Kath- 
leen March Strain, recently returned 
from her vacation in New Brunswick. 
Muriel Montelius will stay for a few 
days on her way from Tacoma, Wash., 
where she substituted in the Baptist 
Church, to Grand Rapids. She is soloist 
in the Christian Science Church in the 
latter city. 


Sheridan Concludes Scituate Series 


ScITUATE HARBOR, MAss., Sept. 10.— 
Frank Sheridan, New York pianist, who 
has been spending the summer here with 
his family, gave another of his delight- 
ful recitals in the Scituate Yacht Club 
House on Aug. 24. His program in- 
cluded works by Tartini, Geminiani, Leo, 
Domenico Scarlatti, Handel-Brahms, 
Debussy, Chabrier, Albeniz and Liszt. 
This was Mr. Sheridan’s final concert 
here. Patronesses were Mrs. Edward 
Richardson, Alice Beckington, Florence 
Cushing, Mrs. Herbert Drake, Mrs. Irv- 
ing K. Hall, Mrs. Ralph Bergengren, 
Mrs. George Hawley, Josephine Lewis 
and Mrs. Charles Monroe. W. J. P. 
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Chicago Institution Will Feature Unfamil- 


iar Comic Opera—Witherspoon 
Pupils Accept Bookings 
Cuicaco, Sept. 12—Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, announces the dramatic depart- 
ment will be enlarged and extended, and 
that much attention will be given to the 


production of plays, grand and comic 
operas. Comic opera presentations, 
under the direction of Lester Alden, 
head of the dramatic department, are 
to be featured. It is intended to give 
works that are not hackneyed, such as 
“The White Horse Tavern,” an older 
work. 

Three of Mr. Witherspoon’s pupils 
are engaged to sing leading rdéles in 
opera. Lucille Meusel will have colora- 
tura parts in the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Esther Stoll is booked to sing dramatic 
music at Cassell, Germany. Mildred 
Seeba, who two years ago won the Ca- 
ruso scholarship, has been engaged to 
sing in “Aida” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” in Rome, Perugia and other Ital- 
ian cities. 

Mr. Witherspoon is limiting his per- 
sonal teaching to two hours a day, so 
that he can coach professional artists. 
He reports that enrollment in the Col- 
lege is 20 per cent larger than ever. 
Nearly 50 per cent more applications for 
free scholarships have been received. 
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Members of the Master Class Held by Yeatman Griffith This Summer in Portland, Ore. In 


the Front Row, from Left to Right, Are: 
sentative; Mary Bullock, Assistant Accompanist; 


William Caldwell Griffith, Personal Repre- 
Jessie H. Corbett, Secretary of the 


Classes; Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Yeatman Griffith; Otto Wedemeyer, Singer, Teacher and 


Manager of the Portland Classes; Lenore Griffith, and Margaret Notz, 


ORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 10.—For 

the fifth season in succession, a 
master class in voice was held on the 
Pacific Coast by Yeatman Griffith of 
New York, this summer. The sessions, 
which closed on Aug. 31, counted among 
those who attended teachers, artists and 
students. L. E. Behymer was manager 
for Los Angeles and the Pacific Coast, 
and Otto Wedemeyer, manager for Port- 
land. 

The Portland classes were held in the 
Portland Woman’s Club. The waiting 
list for private lessons was so long that 
Mrs. Griffith, who is her husband’s as- 


sociate teacher in New York, taught 
also. The class presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffith with a hand-carved Syrian 
studio lamp. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Griffith, 
their son and daughter, left Portland, 


Accompanist 


Sept. 1 for a trip through Yellowstone 
Park, stopping off at Baker, Ore. There 
Mr. Griffith held a two days’ class, Sept. 
7 and 8, at the invitation of Jessie H. 
Corbett, Mrs. Paul Pollman of Baker; 
Mrs. A. L. Richardson and Mrs. W. 
Parkinson of La Grande. 


From Yellowstone the Griffith family 
will go to Beaumont, Tex., where from 
Sept. 19 to Oct. 1, a class will be as- 
sembled by Mrs. Neva Chinski. The 


Griffiths will return to New York the 
first week of October. 
The active members, from many 


States, enrolled in the Portland class 
were: Tolbert Ashton, Avella Allyn, 
Mrs. Emery Burley, L. F. Barnett, 


Charles Barker. Mrs. Harry Blair, Ivy 
Bjork, Mrs. Blakesley, Mrs. C. K. 
Barker, Lalla Brooke, E. "oO. Bange, Nor- 
man Benson, Vera Bohlke, Eleanor Cald- 
well, Mrs. Carrington, Rose Colombi, 
Mary Colasuonno, Ernest Crosby, Myrtle 








WH 


Songs Aid Football Training at 
: Lawrence 


PPLETON, WIS., Sept. 10.— 
Music has joined with brawn 
as a force in moving warriors of 
the elusive pigskin into action. A 
period of singing at each practice 
by the members of the football! 
squad of Lawrence College has 
been ordained by the coach, Mark 
S. Catlin. This is to build up the 
“morale” of the team, according to 
the instructor. The singing will 
be led by D. L.. Baker of the Law- 
rence College Conservatory of 
Music. 


Luv aevonnsnonunrnennnennornn tite 





W. Campbell, Jean Suciiiat Mrs. Nor- 
man Conover, Mrs. George Campbell, 
Mrs. Thomas Carsten, Doris Carsten, 
Mrs. Volmer Cooley, Grace Corwin, 
Jessie Hoskins Corbett, H. A. Dean, 
Jeanne Deardorff, Hariette DeWitt, 
Leota Eustace. 

Also Marion Forte, Dalbert Fraden- 
burg, Mrs. Lee Garriott, Lenore Griffith, 
William Caldwell Griffith, Mildred Hult, 
Edna Hollenbeck, Margaret Hildt, Doro- 
thy G. Hutchinson, Dagmar Johnson, 
Rodney Johnson, Zella P. Koegel, Doro- 
thy Lohse, Ruby Ann Lorence, Miss La- 
Bell, Mrs. J. M. Lowe, Mrs. J. S. 
Landers, Marie Lloyd, Zelma Lewis, 
Molly Meitz, Paul McAlpin, Anne Mc- 


Nab, Florence Metcalf, Mrs. McKim, 
Alice Metzler, Grace McHose, Mrs. 
Nemero, Elma Nell, Mrs. Fred Olson, 


Mrs. Eva Overman, Minna Pelz. 
Also Freda Peterson, Mrs. Paul Poll- 
man, Mrs. Oral Portison, Mrs. William 


Parkinson, Alice Prindle, W. H. Pea- 
body, Jr.; Sara Peabody, Mrs. A. 
L. Richardson, Lorene Riley, Clara 
Coakley Ross, Mrs. Donald Spencer, 
Marjorie Smith, Mrs. Everett Stuller, 
John Todd, Otto Wedemeyer, R. L. 
Wiley, Alice Wedemeyer, Mrs. George 
Wilson, Cecelia Whitfield, Harriett 


Woolsey and Effie Yoeman. 
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Eleven Centers 
Join in Festival 





Vancouver Scene of Coast 
Sangerfest Held by 
Norwegians 
By A. Winifred Lee 


Vanoouver, Sept. 12—Choirs from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, Oakland, Astoria, Hoquiam, 
Tacoma, Everett, Stanwood and Belling- 
ham took part in the twenty-second an- 
nual sangerfest held in this city by the 
Pacific Coast Norwegian Singers’ Asso- 
ciation. Beginning Sept. 3, the festival 
lasted three days. 

Rudolph Moller of Seattle conducted 
the massed concert given on the opening 
day, when soloists were Alfa Lindaas 
Gregerson, soprano, formerly with St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir; John Sundston, 
pianist; A. Halvorson, baritone, and S 
O. Foss, tenor. An orchestra of twenty- 
five participated. 

Officers of the Association are Ole 
O. Sletten, president; Lieut. Erickson, 
first vice-president, and F. A. Tomte, 
corresponding secretary. A banquet and 
@ pienic were arranged by Sons and 
Daughters of Norway in Vancouver. 

Gertrude Huntley, who has returned 
from a tour of Europe, will give a re- 
cital on Sept. 21. 

Clifford Freeman, Negro soprano of 
Portland, recently appeared in recital 
under the auspices of the African Meth- 
odist Church. 


Bripcerort, CoNnn., Sept. 14.—The 
Arbeiter Sangerbund of Connecticut 
gave a Sunday afternoon concert with 
a chorus of 300 from New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Meriden, Wallingford, Rockville, 
Bridgeport. Manhattan, Brooklyn, New- 
ark and Paterson. J. W. Tilling con- 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9ist St.. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Salvatore Avitabile erece Sst 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studio 74, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


Arthur Baecht—viotinist 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio—607 High St., Newark, N. J. 
"Phone Mitchell 1114 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 














Susan S. Boice 

TEACHER OF THE ART OF SINGING 

Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St., New York 
Residence Telephone Plaza 7938 


Ralph Douglass Pianios—Aqeomapaniat 


eaching 
Coach to Many Prominent Artists 
: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 





Engberg, Mme. Davenport 
VIOLINIST 
Leacher of Emily Bent Dow and Catherine 
Wade Smith 
Winners National Federation Contests. 
1702 Belmont Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 





VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
“irector Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Halli. 'Phone Circle 0321 
White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway. 
"Phone White Plaine 3200 








William S. Brady 


TE HER OF SINGING 
Studio: ‘37 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


Dudley Buck 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 


Clyde Burrows CONCERT BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
104 West 7Iist Street, New York 
Phone Trafalgar 0483 








Studio: 





Ernest Carter 
COM POSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Madame Charles Cahier 


Royal Court-Singer 
Honorary Member of the G. of V. Teachers of N. Y. 
Rep.: William Hammer, 808, Harrison Bidg., et sr 
N. Y. address: c/o Steinway & Sons, West 57th 8t. 
Gummer Kesidence: Helgerum Chateau, Sweden. 


V. Colombati 
VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 W. 70th St., New York 
‘Phone Susquehanna 1980 











Eleanor Cumings 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, New York City. 
Residence Studio: 

Gramatan Parkways, Bronxville, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
-Director Brick Pres. Church; 68 
Beth-el; Union ye a 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N 








School of Acting 
Geo. W. Hammond “fi Gvand Opera 


Know the stage business of the role you wish w sing. 
Studio 25. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Coach—Accompaniste 
Voice—Piano 


1013 Carnegie Hall, New York, Circle 1350 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory. 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N-Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 





Arthur Lawrason 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
171 West 7Ist St.. New York 
Telephone Susquehanna 2091! 


Walter Leary BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St, N. Y. C 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 








Caroline Lowe 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. S7th St. Pilasa 2600 


Many pupils appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St.. New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 











Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—lInstruction 
Hawthorne Piano School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 342 W. 56th St., New York City 
"Phone Columbus 7715 
Tues.-Fri.—La Forge-Berumen Studios 








14 W. 68th St., New York 
Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Helen Allen Hunt —CconTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
$43 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass. 








Joseph Kayser BARITONE 
Concerts—Recitals 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th St.. New York 


Rhoda Mintz— SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF ~_ 
Studio: 312 West 109th St. York City 
Phone Academy sn, 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
i Cult — Repertoire 
Voice Culture 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 








Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 58 West 83rd Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 9153 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 
Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, Ete. 
Address 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
"Phone Harlem 039! 











Alexander Kisselburgh sarirone 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—ORCHESTRA 
Associate of Louis Graveure 
Studio: 717-A, Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Circle 5321 





Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—lInterpretation—Norma!] Training 
Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: Circle 1350 
Residence phone: Wadsworth 0041 
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Appointment br mall 
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Instruction—Seole Vioclinist—Com 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR PSEVCIK 
15S W. 73rd St. New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 


: . VIOLINIST 
Bernard Sinsheimer bb ya tnd 


SINSHEIMER QUARTET 
Sele American representative and teacher for entrance t& 
Freie Norma! de Mustique. Perts 
Studios: Wurlitzer Bldg. 120 wy. 42nd St., N. ¥- 
Residence Studio: Penna. Ave., Crestwood, N. Y. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacker of Singing 
117 W. 86th St—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


- Pianist—Com 
Charles Gilbert Spross  i/Mhyanist— teach 
Carmegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Wednesdays 
Available for comcerts in New York and Vicinity 


Charles Tamme 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stedic: 223! Broadway, New York 
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Nita Taylor ae 
Leading Sepranec 
Kanses City Civic y 
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3ttt Perk Ave. Kansas City. Mo 


Theo. Van Yorx Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Tel. Penn. 4792 
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Claude Warford 
Teacker ef Singing 
Stedice: 4 West 40th St.. New York 
‘Phone. Penn 4897 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: SS Sa New York 
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Studios Lively as 
Season Nears 


A student recital was given at the 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of 
Singing __ recently. Mary Herron, 
Gwyneth Hughes, and Mary Smeltz were 
heard in music by Gounod, Gretchan- 
inoff, Hoberg, Brahms, Franz, Haydn 
and _ Stratton. Edward MacArthur 
played piano solos. 

* * 


Artists from the Sergei Klibansky 
studio have met with success recently. 
Mrs. Otte Klemperer has been heard at 
the Staatsoper in Berlin, in Wiesbaden 
concerts and in the Festspiele at Baden- 
Baden. 

Lauritz Melchior has been active at the 
Bayreuth Festivals, where he sang the 
Siegfrieds and Parsifal. 

Lottice Howell continues as Barbara 
Frietchie in “My Maryland.” 

Vivian Hart is rehearsing in the new 
Gershwin opus, “Strike Up the Band,” 
which opens in New York this month. 

Walter Jankuhn has been engaged as 
first tenor at the Grosse Schauspielhaus 
in Berlin. 

Mr. Klibansky, who is spending a hol- 
iday in Switzerland, will re-open his New 
York studio early in September. 

- * + 


_ Richard Hageman announces the open- 
ing of his studios on Oct. 3. 
* *” * 


Howard Lindbergh, a young pianist, 
pupil of Ernesto Bertman, played re- 
cently at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios 
and created a favorable impression. He 
will be heard often during the coming 
season. 

a * . 

Estelle Liebling Studio news chronic- 
les: Hope Hampton has returned from 
abroad and is rehearsing in the Alfred 
Aarons production “Oh! Princess,” in 
which she is to have the prima donna 
réle. 

Queenie Smith has been engaged as 
prima donna for the Chicago Company 
of “Hit the Deck.” 

Ethel Louise Wright, formerly prima 
donna of “Rose Marie,” was engaged by 
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Schwab & Mandel for the leading réle 
in the “Desert Song,” now playing at the 
Casino Theater. 

Marye Berne was soprano soloist at 
the Rivoli Theater, the week of Aug. 1. 

Muriel La France, soprano, was so- 
loist at the Fox Philadelphia Theater, 
the week of Aug. 1. 

Celia Branz has been engaged as con- 
tralto soloist at the Stephen Wise Free 
Synagogue, Carnegie Hall. 

Beatrice Belkin’s three weeks’ engage- 
ment in Chicago was extended for an- 
other week. 

Helen Berger, lyric soprano, was en- 
gaged for the new Russell Janney pro- 
duction “The Squaw Man.” 

Helen Greenfield, coloratura soprano, 
was engaged by Edgar Selwyn for the 
new Gershwin production “Strike up the 
Band.” 

* * * 

After finishing five weeks’ teaching at 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
Frederick Haywood was called back to 
New York to meet the demands of out- 
of-town students who are in the city at 
the local University summer schools. He 
will remain throughout August and Sep- 
tember taking week-end vacation trips. 


* * * 


Arthur Leonard announces the open- 
ing of vocal studios at 110 West Eighty- 
first Street. 

* * 

Francis Rogers will resume the teach- 
ing of singing at his studio on Oct. 3, 
he reports. On the following day he 
will begin his fourth season on the 
faculty of the Juilliard Graduate School 
of Music. 

* * + 

Eleanor Whittley, soprano, who was 
heard in a spring Aeolian Hall recital 
and has coached extensively with Mrs. J. 
Harrison-Irvine, has made two success- 
ful appearances recently with orchestra. 





Harold Land Returns for Season 


Harold Land spent the summer in 
Europe. He visited relatives and sang 
at several places in England. He at- 
tended the 1300th anniversary at York 
Minster, and was entertained at tea 
with the choirs of York, Chester and 
Lincoln. Mr. Land returned on the Cel- 
tic. At the ship’s concert, he was ac- 
companied by T. Tertius Noble, organist 
of St. Thomas’ Church, New York, 
where Mr. Land is baritone soloist. Mr. 
Land spent several weeks in England, 
Ireland, France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land. 





Ukrainian Pianist to Tour United States 


Lubka Kolessa, a young Ukrainian 
pianist, will make her American début 
in New York in January. Miss Kolessa 
is the daughter of Dr. Alexander Kol- 
essa, rector of the Ukrainian University 
in Prague. She has appeared as orches- 
tral soloist under Wilhelm Furtwingler 
and Clemens Krauss, and in recital in 
European countries. 





Durieux Appointed Leader in Greenwich 


Willem Durieux, ’cellist, who has been 
at Greenwich, Conn., preparing pro- 
grams for next season, has n ap- 
pointed conductor of a newly formed or- 
chestra in Greenwich. Mr. Durieux’s 
New York recital will be given this sea- 
son in the Engineering Auditorium on 
Dec. 1. Marion Carley will be the as- 
sisting pianist. 


William Simmons Takes Holiday 


After completing six weeks teaching 
at the summer session of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, William Simmons, 
baritone, is spending his vacation at 
Woodstock. Mr. Simmons will reopen 
his New York studio on Oct. 1. 





Swain’s Season Begins at Easton 
Sangerfest 


Edwin Swain, baritone, began his 
concert season with an appearance as 
soloist in the Pennsylvania Sangerfest 
which was held Sept. 3, in Easton, and 
with a concert at Atlantic Highlands on 


Sept. 1. The latter engagement was the 
second concert in a series of five, which 
Mr. Swain is giving at this resort. Other 
early bookings are in Norfolk, Va., and 
Florida. At Miami, Mr. Swain will sing 
in the concert series given by the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Swain conducted a sum- 
mer master class at Southampton. He 
also appeared in concert and at salon 
recitals, and was soloist at St. Andrew’s 
Dune Church by the Sea. 





Hart House Quartet Will Appear in 
Beethoven Association Series 


The Hart House String Quartet has 
accepted the invitation of the Beethoven 
Association to appear on the opening 
program of that society’s concerts in 


Town Hall on Oct. 24. Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will share the program with the 
Toronto musicians. An important 
branch of the activities of the Hart 
House String Quartet is its frequent ap- 
pearances under the auspices of lead- 
ing universities and colleges. Last year 
the players appeared for McGill, Har- 
vard, and the universities of Rochester, 
Toronto, Iowa, and Chicago. During the 
week of Oct. 10 they will play for Aca- 
dia College, Mount Allison Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Dalhousie University and Toronto 
University. 


Beatrice Harrison Heard at Three 
Choirs’ Festival in Delius Work 


Beatrice Harrison, ‘cellist, has re- 
turned to England after two concerts in 
Berlin. On Sept. 7 she was soloist at 
the Three Choirs Festival, playing the 
Delius Concerto, which was dedicated to 
her. Miss Harrison arrives in this coun- 
try at the beginning of October, and will 
remain until the middle of December. 
On Oct. 8 she will give a Boston recital, 
on Oct. 9 will appear in New York as 
soloist with the Chamber Symphony. 
On Oct. 16 she will give a_ recital 
in the Guild Theater. Miss Harrison 
will appear with the Philharmonic and 
Philadelphia orchestras, in addition to 
filling a number of other engagements. 


Lucile Lawrence Appointed Soloist with 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


Lucile Lawrence, founder and direc- 
tor of the Lawrence Harp Quintet, has 
been appointed first solo harpist with 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. Miss Law- 
rence has played several times this sum- 
mer in Seal Harbor, Me., one of her 
most interesting appearances being a re- 
cital of period music. In the coming 
season Miss Lawrence will tour in 
Georgia, Virginia, Illinois and Colorado. 
In New York the Lawrence Harp Quin- 


tet is scheduled to appear in the de 
Segurola series at the Hotel Plaza. 





Gordon Quartet to Introduce Hanson 
Work 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10—The Gordon 
String Quartet will make its New York 
début in Chickering Hall on Oct. 8. 
The program will embrace the Quartet 
in D Flat by Dohnanyi, the Quartet Op. 
23, by Howard Hanson played for the 
first time in New York and the Quartet 
in F Minor, Op. 95, of Beethoven. The 
same program will be played at the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
on Oct. 10. On Oct. 9 the first perform- 
ance in Boston of Leo Sowerby’s Quar- 
tet in D Minor will be given at the 
Gordon Quartet’s concert in the Public 
Library. 





Hamburg te Hear Crooks in Opera 


A cabled message from Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, announces. 
that Richard Crooks has been engaged 
to sing the rdle of Cavaradossi in 
“Tosea” at the Hamburg Opera House 
on Sept. 20. This performance will be 
in addition to the tenor’s appearances in 
“Lohengrin,” “Faust” and “Tosca” at 
the Stadtische Oper in Berlin before his 
return to the United States in October 
for his annual concert tour of this coun- 
try. 





People’s Chorus Opens Twelfth Season 


The twelfth season of the People’s Cho- 
rus of New York was scheduled to be 
inaugurated Monday evening, Sept. 12. 
Meetings will be held throughout the 
season, every Monday and Thursday 
evening, in the auditorium of the High 
School of Commerce, and every Tuesday 
evening in the auditorium of the Stuy- 
vesant High School. The opening of 
other centers will come later. 





Virgil School to Open in September 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, founder and direc- 
tor of the Virgil Piano Conservatory of 
New York announces that the school 
will open its fall term on Sept. 19. Im- 
mediately following there will be three 
pupils’ recitals, by Ralph Ganci, Char- 
lotte Zelansky, and by three students of 
the junior grades, Edith Rosen, Dora 
Richter and Albert Greenberg. 


Miinz Will Introduce New 
American Programs 


During the coming season Mieczyslaw 
Miinz will introduce in this country at 
his New York and Boston recitals a new 
arrangement of the prelude from Bach’s 
sixth violin sonata transcribed for piano 
by Wiktor Labunski. 
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Ralph Lyford, 
Composer, Dead 


Was Assistant Conductor of 
Symphonic Forces in 
Cincinnati 
By Grace D. Goldenburg 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 10.—Ralph Lyford, 
composer and assistant conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, died in hospital 
from heart disease on Sept. 3. He was 
forty-five years of age. 

Born in Boston, Mr. Lyford studied 
at| the New England Conservatory, 
where he was awarded diplomas in com- 
position and organ playing. He con- 
tinued his studies in Europe, and was 
assistant conductor at the Leipzig 
Opera, under Artur Nikisch, in 1906. 
He returned to the United States the 
following year and toured the country 
as leader with Henry Russell’s opera 
company. He subsequently was assist- 
ant conductor of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, under the same manager. 

Directed 300 Operas 

In 1916 Mr. Lyford came to this city 
to join the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. He was director of the 
opera and orchestra departments at this 
institution for ten years. When the Zoo 
Opera Company was organized in 1919, 
he was offered the post of musical direc- 
tor, which he filled ably for five years. 

In 1925 Mr. Lyford again visited 
Europe, but was called back by an in- 
vitation to become assistant conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony. He won 
success as conductor of the “popular” 
Sunday concerts with this organization. 
In the winter of 1926, he conducted as 
guest at the Geneva Opera. 

Wrote “Castle Agrazant”’ 

As composer, Mr. Lyford was best 
known for his opera, “Castle Agrazant,” 
which was awarded a prize by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs and a 
David Bispham medal, and was produced 
under the sponsorship of the State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in Music Hall 
here in April, 1926. Several symphonies, 
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Ralph Lyford 


an overture, a string quartet and songs 
were also among his compositions. 

Mr. Lyford is survived by his widow 
and a daughter. 





Ethan Allen Taussig 

St. Louts, Sept. 12.—Ethan Allen 
Taussig, one of the best known singing 
teachers in this district, died on Sept. 6 
of heart disease. He was fifty-nine years 
old. Mr. Taussig had studied in England 
and in Italy, being a graduate of the 
Royal Academy of Music and Kings’ 
College, London. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons and a a, 6 





Lillian Carllsmith 


Op OrcHARD, ME., Sept. 10.—Lillian 
Carllsmith, prominent some years ago 
as a contralto soloist with choral so- 
cieties and as a concert singer, died at 
her home on Sept. 7. Since her retire- 
ment from musical life, Miss Carllsmith 
had been interested in several business 
enterprises, and was the owner of the 
Capitol Theater in Old Orchard. 


JOIN P. M. I. FACULTY 





Six Teachers Added to Staff—Chorus 
and Orchestra Will Be Active 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 11.—George F. Mil- 
ler, Margaret Lentz, Leah Davis, Doris 
Eades and Arax Shakarian are new 
members of the Pittsburgh Musical In- 
stitute faculty. They will teach piano 
playing. In the department of expres- 
sion a new teacher is Helen Hotham. 
The Institute will open its season on 
Sept. 12, and announces the establish- 
ment of a branch studio in Swissvale, 
Pa. 

Classes will be held in piano, organ, 
violin, ’cello, voice, theory, harmony, ear 
training, history of music, analysis, 
counterpoint, teachers’ training, inter- 
pretation, piano ensemble, string en- 
semble, diction, etc. 

The P. M. I. Chorus, under Charles N. 
Boyd, will be very active, as will also 
the P. M. I. Orchestra. Programs are 
to be presented by members of the fac- 
ulty, and will be broadcast over KDKA. 
Children’s classes will be emphasized, 
and normal classes will be under the di- 
rection of Helen Curtis from Nov. 7 to 
Dec. 14. 

The directors of the P. M. I are Dell- 
meyer Russell, William H. Oetting and 
Charles N. Boyd. 

Won. E. BENSWANGER. 


Funeral of Negro Musician Held with 
Military Honors 


Full military honors were paid at the 
funeral of Lieut. Egbert Thompson, 
Negro musician, held at St. Marks’ 
Methodist Episcopal Church last 
Wednesday. Escorts were from the 
105th Field Artillery and the 369th In- 
fantry, in command of Sergeant Wallace. 
The funeral march was played by the 
Amsterdam Musical Association Band, 
of which Lieut. Thompson was a mem- 
ber. Rev. Dr. John W. Robinson, pastor 
of the church, conducted the service, 
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and Arthur Payne sang a solo. Lieut. 
Thompson, who died in Paris, was the 
first conductor of the 369th Infantry 
Band, in which capacity he served in 
France in the war. He was also a pro- 
ficient cornet player. Lieut Thompson 
was born in Sierre Leone, and was 
graduated from the British Band School 
in London with honors. He came to 
America in 1907 and joined the Amster- 
dam Musical Association, the Tempo 
Club and the Clef Club. He was active 
in the interests of Negro musicians, 
and since the war had led an orchestra 
in Paris. a ae 


THREE MEMBERS ADDED TO 
LAWRENCE MUSIC FACULTY 








Conservatory in Appleton Will Give New 
Course for Band and Orchestra 
Leaders 


APPLETON, WIs., Sept. 10.—Three ad- 
ditions to the faculty of the Lawrence 
College Conservatory of Music in this 
city, for the school year beginning in 
September, have been announced by 
Dean Carl. J. Waterman. 

Helen Mueller, a pupil of Lucille 
Stevenson, Chicago vocal teacher, will 
fill the post of professor of voice. Miss 
Mueller has been teaching in Chicago 
for several years, serving part of the 
time as assistant to Miss Stevenson. 

Frances J. Moore, a graduate of Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory and a pupil of 
Julius Sturm and Karl Kirksmith, the 
latter solo ‘cellist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, is to be a new instructor 
in violin and ’cello. She has taught pre- 
viously at Florida State College, Ken- 
tucky College for Women and Au- 
gustana College. 

Ernest C. Moore will be the new 
supervisor of the band and orchestra 
leaders’ course, and will also direct the 
college band. Mr. Moore has had ex- 
perience as a director of high school 
bands and orchestras. 

The new course for band and orches- 
tra leaders, to be offered this fall, is 
proving very popular. A large number 
have already enrolled for this and other 
work at the Conservatory, Dean Carl 
J. Waterman has announced. The Con- 
servatory is purchasing a large number 
of instruments, which students in the 
course may rent at a small fee. 

The fourteen graduates last June 
from the public school music course have 
all received positions as supervisors of 
public school music for the coming year, 
according to announcement from the 
Conservatory. They will teach in 
schools of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Kentucky and New Mexico. 
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CHICAGO RECITAL SERIES 
LISTS MANY’ CELEBRITIES 


Bertha Ott Leases Studebaker Theater 
and Playhouse for Sunday Programs 
—Joint Concert Announced 


Cuicaco, Sept. 12.—Bertha Ott, im- 
presario, has leased the Studebaker 
Theater and the Playhouse for every 
Sunday afternoon during the coming 
season. Concerts will also be given in 
the Auditorium Theater, Kimball Hall 
and Orchestra Hall under Miss Ott’s di- 
rection. 

Among the artists who will appear 
for Miss Ott are: Harold Bauer, Rita 
Benneche, Dai Buell, Zlatko Balokovic, 
Pablo Casals, Eusebio Concialdi, Isabel 
Cline, Clarence Eddy, the English Sing- 
ers, Geraldine Farrar, Ignaz Friedman, 
the Flonzaley Quartet, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Minne Ham- 
— Georgia Hall-Quick, Frieda Hem- 
pel, ra Hess, Jascha Heifetz, Selma 
Gogg Be Marion Talley, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Gretchen Haller, José Echa- 
niz, Maria Jeritza, Paul Kochanski, Fritz 
Kreisler, Marguerite Melville Lisziew- 
ska, Francis Macmillen, Marie Morrisey, 
Vera Mirova, Leo Podolsky, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Fritz Renk, Moriz Ros- 
enthal, Vladimir Rosing, William N. 
Hughes, Heniot Lévy, Yolanda Méré, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Mary McCormic, 
Helen Scoville, Vitaly Schnee, Leon 
Sampaix, Berenice Viole, E. Robert 
Schmitz, Sydney Silber and Andre Skal- 
ski. Three Bach recitals will be given 
by Harold Samuel. 

Joint recitals will be given by Bauer 
and Gabrilowitsch, Bauer and Jacques 
Thibaud, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
Olga Sandor and Louis Colburn Bichl, 
Georgia Kober and Iren Pavloska, Ben- 
ditzky and Schnee, Georgia Kober and 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, Theodora 
Troendle and Theodore Kittay, Manucl 
and Williamson, Jacques Gordon and 
Rudolph Reuter (three recitals). 

Concerts will also be given by the 
Yale Glee Club, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Henri Verbrugghen, and 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club (three 
programs). 








Open Air Concert Series Concludes in 
Fawnskin 


FAWNSKIN, CAL., Sept. 10.—The last 
of the concerts scheduled at the wood- 
land outdoor theater, in the enterprise 
founded by Fannie Charles Dillon, com- 
poser, was given recently by Edith Nor- 
ton, lyric soprano. An added event was 
the return engagement of Gladys Jolley 
Rosser, soprano, and Bernard Brown, 
pianist, who appeared on Sept. 4. 
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Entry of Indian Summer Lengthens Artists’ Playday 
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Giovanni Martinelli, Tenor of the Metropolitan, Is Just Plain 
Daddy to Giovanni, Jr. Thus He Must Join Him in Playing, 
and Must Furnish the Drawing Power for Eckarts Special 
When the Other End of the Lawn Beckons 


After a Race to the Lake-brink, Carmela Ponselle. Who Wants to Change the Leopard’s Spots, Anyway? 
Mezzo-Soprano, Rests at the Foot of the Path That Walter Kirchoff, German Tenor of the Metro- 
Leads to Her Rustic Maine Cabin Known as politan, Has Taught His Pet Many Things, Among 
“Bonnie View” Them the Impoliteness of Eating People 


Beach Tennis Is Introduced at From Sumatra, Leo Podolsky, Pianist, Sends Visual Proof of His 
Reoyan, France, by Cecilia Han- Day’s Catch, Achieved Only with a Cane and a Piece of Rope. 
sen, Violinist. She Will Shortly Mr. Podolsky Is Now on the Last Lap of His Round-the-World 
Begin Her Eurepean Tour Jaunt 
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An Arbor of Roses Blooming in Abundance for Just Such 
Oecasions as This One Tempts Eva Gauthier, Soprano, to 


Daily Strolls in the Newport Garden Where She Is Visiting 


James Whittaker, Tenor, His Brother, Wallace, and Dorothy All Ready for the Cry: “To the Lifeboats!” Is Nevada Van der Veer, Contralto, as the Hamburg Leaves 
Johnston at Ormond Beach, Fla. Besides Horsemanship, Mr. the Harber. Orchids, a Brand New Smile and a Convenient Life-Saver (Not Candy) Are Great 
Whittaker Counts Tennis One of His Strong Points, Having Strengtheners in Case of Emergency, She Contends, and Forthwith Successfully Demonstrates Their 
Defeated the Ormond Tennis Professional Effectiveness to Her Friends on the Pier 





